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Timeless 


In his report of the last aggregate of 
CPGB members, Peter Manson quotes 
himself (‘Broad versus mass’, June 
11). This 1s what he said concerning 
the Labour Left Alliance: “In my 
view, we must avoid taking up such 
senior posts within broad groupings.” 
The idea being that comrades who 
take leading positions are obliged to 
tamely echo the views of the majority 
- that or they would be removed. He 
also spoke about the inadvisability of 
initiating such projects. 

All this is clearly wrong. 

When it comes to tactics, we 
communists do not consider ourselves 
bound by such timeless formulas. 
Tactics serve strategy - specifically 
in our circumstances to the key 
question of forming a genuine, mass 
Communist Party. Without — that 
nothing serious can happen in terms 
of the struggle for socialism and 
human liberation. 

In our’ present’ period = of 
disorganisation, confusion and 
retreat, our main task is the struggle 
for political clarity and _ unity 
around a definite programme. Our 
main weapon is therefore literary - 
specifically the educational effect of 
polemics and propaganda. 

Tactics should be based on a 
concrete assessment of a concrete 
situation. They are designed to take 
advantage of particular opportunities 
or guard against particular dangers. 
To fight this or that battle all manner 
of campaigns, actions and forms of 
organisation can be considered. 

Tactics change with the ebb and 
flow of the movement. At certain 
times it is vital to build defensive 
organisations - Labour Against the 
Witchhunt being a good contemporary 
example. The main thing at any one 
moment is to locate the most suitable 
tactics to take forward the struggle for 
a Communist Party. 

Decrees to the effect that we cannot 
initiate, or countenance comrades 
taking a lead in, establishing an 
organisation where we would be in a 
minority, where the majority would 
almost certainly pursue opportunist, 
broad-frontist politics are utterly alien 
to our approach. 

We likewise reject the bureaucratic 
notion that members of ours who 
have been elected to leading positions 
in trade unions, leftwing fronts, 
the Labour Party, etc, are obliged 
to silence themselves and merely 
implement the positions of the 
majority. 

We expect our members to fight for 
the strategy and tactics of the CPGB. 
How exactly that is done depends 
entirely on circumstances, commonly 
agreed tactics and commitment to 
and understanding of communist 
discipline. 

Jack Conrad 
London 


Time warp 


The debate between Ben Lewis and Gil 
Schaeffer takes place in a strange time 
warp, where history seems to have 
stopped on August 4 1914. Kautsky, 
apparently, was going great guns up 
to then (with a few minor, unfortunate 
deviations in 1909 and 1911) and then 
he inexplicably collapsed, along with 
the entire German Social Democratic 
Party (SPD), and became a ‘renegade’ 
against his former revolutionary self 
and organisation. 

Of course, this is nonsense: August 
4 1914 revealed the corrupt essence 
of the SPD, which had developed 
over decades to this point of absolute 
betrayal. The unity of the party hid the 


interpenetration of opposites and the 
vote for the kaiser’s war credits was 
the transformation of opposites: the 
counterrevolution was triumphant. 

Lenin was dumbstruck when told 
of that vote; he refused to believe it 
initially, thinking it lying propaganda. 
Rosa Luxemburg was not dumbstruck 
and had seen it all coming. Lenin’s 
letter to AG Shhiapnikov in October 
1914 acknowledged this: “I hate 
and despise Kautsky now more than 
anyone, with his vile, dirty, self- 
satisfied hypocrisy. Nothing has 
happened, so he says, principles have 
not been abandoned, everyone was 
entitled to defend his fatherland. It 
is internationalism, if you please, for 
the workers of all countries to shoot 
one another ‘in order to defend their 
fatherland’. 

He continued: “Rosa Luxemburg 
was right when she wrote, long 
ago [1898? - GD], that Kautsky has 
the ‘subservience of a theoretician’ 
- servility, in plainer language: 
servility to the majority of the party, 
to opportunism. Just now there is 
nothing in the world more harmful 
and dangerous for the ideological 
independence of the proletariat 
than this rotten self-satisfaction and 
disgusting hypocrisy of Kautsky, 
who wants to smother and cover 
up everything, to tranquillise the 
awakened conscience of the workers 
by sophistries and pseudo-scientific 
chatter. If Kautsky succeeds in this, he 
will become the main representative 
of bourgeois corruption in the working 
class movement.” 

In State and revolution Lenin is 
clearly ideologically constructing a 
party of a new type, a party that we 
have argued he began to construct 
after he learned the lessons of the 
defeat of the 1905 revolution: We 
would assert that what Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks learned from 1905 was: 

1. The need for the united front 
and transitional politics. In seeking 
to develop these, the realisation 
developed that this was the application 
of the dialectic and a new approach to 
the united front was needed. 

2. The need to study and develop the 
dialectic itself to defend and develop 
dialectical and historical materialism 
against Mach and Bogdanov. Lenin 
began this work as early as 1906. 

His aspiration in 1902 was to 
recruit the entire vanguard and his 
schema equated the revolutionary 
leadership with the vanguard and 
denied the existence of other forces 
and the necessity to relate to them 
in struggle - Kautsky’s ‘party of 
the whole class’ approach. The 
Bolsheviks were devastated by the 
fact that Trotsky and the Mensheviks 
had led much of the failed revolution 
of 1905 and they were relatively 
marginalised. They had to reassess 
their attitude to the masses, and other 
groups claiming to be revolutionary, 
and to rearm themselves theoretically 
for 1917. 

On point 2 Lenin in State and 
revolution is scathing on the “toy 
rattle” Plekhanov and Kautsky made 
of the dialectic: 

“For Marx, however, revolutionary 
dialectics was never the empty 
fashionable phrase - the toy rattle - 
which Plekhanov, Kautsky and others 
have made of it. Marx knew how to 
break with anarchism ruthlessly for 
its inability to make use even of the 
‘pigsty’ of bourgeois parliamentarism, 
especially when the situation was 
obviously not revolutionary; but 
at the same time, he knew how to 
subject parliamentarism to genuinely 
revolutionary, proletarian criticism.” 

So much for Ben Lewis’s contempt 
for Lenin’s study of Hegel and the 
whole history of philosophy, which 
we can read about in volume 38 of his 
collected works. The period of intense 
study in Zurich enabled Lenin to write 


Imperialism, the highest stage of 
capitalism, State and revolution and 
the April theses against those leading 
Bolsheviks like Stalin, Zinoviev 
and Kamenev. Without this sharp 
struggle, in which he was victorious, 
the February revolution would have 
led to a horrendous massacre and 
the October revolution would have 
drowned in blood. 

The task now is to correctly 
estimate the real evidence of this 
revolutionary tradition, and Ben 
Lewis and Jack Conrad seek to correct 
comrade Schaeffer’s deviations in 
the direction of consistent Leninism, 
which Schaeffer now robustly denies 
in his latest letter (June 11). Take 
the following passage from comrade 
Schaeffer: 

“T definitely do think that Engels’ 
criticism and  Plekhanov’s and 
Lenin’s inclusion of the demand for 
a democratic republic in the Russian 
programme embody the full orthodox 
Marxist position; but then so do 
Kautsky’s writings on republicanism 
and the road to power, which were 
more consistent with an orthodox 
Marxist position than the Erfurt 
programme itself.” 

Here the full folly of the wall of 
separation between the minimum 
and maximum programme, with 
which the comrade never “expressed 
any reservations”, is clear. Whilst it 
is true that, as part of a transitional 
programme, the demand for a 
democratic republic is legitimate, but, 
as part of a minimum programme, 
is not linked to the overthrow of 
capitalism atall, itis asimple, reformist 
demand, as is “the replacement of the 
standing army by a people’s militia”. 
In fact, demanding the replacement 
of the standing army by a people’s 
militia now is an ultimatistic, ultra- 
left demand to hide its reformist 
essence, not at all applicable as an 
agitational demand now (or the basis 
for unity in the Labour Left Alliance, 
for example) in this time of reduced 
class conflict, though still necessary 
as propaganda. 

The rejection of the transitional 
method, as applied by the Bolsheviks 
in the duma and spelled out in the 
tactic of the united front, of the 
‘Theses on the world situation’, 
adopted by the 3rd Congress of 
Comintern in 1921 and of Trotsky’s 
Transitional programme in 1938 has 
dire consequences. The International 
Left Communists (sinistra.net) speak 
of the “terrible failure of the political 
united front’, as if this was not the 
methodology of communism itself 
that made the Russian Revolution. 

If we defend this wall of separation, 
then we must view the socialist 
revolution as an objective process 
only, which will come knocking on 
our doors, and we will be able to lead 
it if we train our cadre well, build a 
mass party and win our 51%, and 
abandon minimalism for maximalism 
at the correct moment, as all sects 
believe. Gerry MHealy’s Workers 
Revolutionary Party was a sect in 
which I participated for over a decade, 
though there it was a maximalism that 
substituted for transnationalism - the 
ever-present revolutionary situation. 
This objectivism rejects the Marxist 


dialectical understanding of the 
relationship between subject and 
object. 


Of course, a revolutionary party 
cannot call forth the forces of 
revolution at will. The masses must 
learn from their defeats and victories, 
but not as an amorphous mass. Within 
the ranks of the working class there 
are always the advanced layers. Many 
will join self-professed radical and 
revolutionary groups, and many will 
be miseducated in the programme for 
socialist revolution there. However, 
many of the vanguard will not join 
a group, but will listen and learn. So 


there 1s spontaneity and spontaneity. 
Every outburst of struggle; strikes, 
occupations, etc will have been 
prepared and urged forward by these 
vanguard forces over long periods. 

That is what we are seeing now 
in the advancing class-consciousness 
from the Black Lives Matters anti- 
racist protests: pulling down the 
statues of slave merchants; anti- 
colonialism and _ anti-imperialism 
against Cecil Rhodes; opposition to 
protecting the statue of that modern 
imperialist brute, Winston Churchill, 
the popular front wartime comrade of 
the CPGB, from the rising anger of the 
masses. Paul Demarty’s ‘Their fables 
and ours’ (May 14) has a serious 
go at critiquing the Morning Star’s 
recent defence of those popular front 
times, but who were “the principled 
socialists” who understood that “the 
only real alternative ... was social 
revolution”? The Independent Labour 
Party (hardly!) or those dreaded 
Trotskyists? 

In pre-revolutionary and 
revolutionary situations, the presence 
of a revolutionary party will develop 
class consciousness to revolutionary 
levels. Even centrist and anarchist 
groups do this. Certainly, in Spain 
between 1936 and 1939 there were 
far more subjective revolutionary 
socialists from these layers than in 
Russia in 1917. But they lacked a 
Bolshevik-type leadership, whose 
subjective guidance becomes the 
crucial objective factor in making the 
socialist revolution. 

This long Lewis-Schaeffer- 
Conrad-Macnair polemic is fought 
out within the realms of Kautsky’s 
social democracy - a ‘democratic’ 
republic is a bourgeois republic, 
we must point out, no matter how 
‘extreme’ this ‘democracy’ is - and 
ignores the lessons of the Russian 
Revolution itself. It rejects the great 
theoretical and political advances 
Lenin made, precisely by rejecting 
all crucial aspects of Kautskyism to 
make the October revolution. 

On the debate between Lenin, 
Trotsky and Kautsky, Jack Conrad 
spelled out his defence of Hal 
Draper way back in 2002, where he 
defended Draper’s dismissal of “the 
crude counterposition of soviets to 
parliament as ‘petrified dogmatism’ - 
whether it comes from the right or the 
left’ (‘Dictatorship of the proletariat: 
Bolshevism versus  Kautskyism’ 
Weekly Worker October 23 2002). 
This is a classic third-camp position. 


Third-campist Hal Draper 
advocates Kautskyism, critically, 
in his The ‘dictatorship of the 


proletariat’ from Marx to Lenin. In 
chapter 4 of this diatribe against 
revolution, he proclaims that Lenin 
made “a remarkable blunder” in 
interpreting Marx: he was selling out 
(in 1918!), because he was “no longer 
using ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
to denote a workers’ state that was 
subject to the democratic rule of 
the working class”. And all these 
mistakes by the dunderhead Lenin, 
without Hal Roach there to guide him, 
had facilitated the counterrevolution 
represented by Stalin. This is standard 
imperialist propaganda, gelling with 
Stalinist ‘continuity’ lies, against 
Leninism and Bolshevism, with the 
obvious implication that October 
1917 was a monumental error. 

Gerry Downing 

Socialist Fight 


Labour rope 


As a Marxist who made a personal 
decision to leave the Labour Party in 
1992, I have recently visited certain 
articles on your website. 

In ‘Maintaining principle’ (May 
14), you wrote: “James Harvey, 
however, gave the example of an LPM 
[Labour Party Marxists] comrade who 
had recently spoken at an LLA [Labour 


Left Alliance] meeting and had noted 
the lack of understanding of some 
when the comrade had referred to the 
Labour Party as a ‘site for struggle’ 
and had opposed the automatic call 
for a Labour government. We should 
argue our case, he said: there was 
‘room to work there’, even though 
there were not huge numbers likely to 
be influenced by us.” 

I am sure that many of your 
members will be familiar with Lenin’s 
suggestion in Leftwing communism 
that communists should relate to the 
Labour Party as a “rope supports a 
hanging man”. I write as a communist 
who remains unconvinced by the 
thrust of that pamphlet, but would be 
interested to hear more about your 
current position, as reflected in the 
above quote. 

I wonder if you would accept 
that the support offered by ‘official’ 
Leninists has invariably resembled an 
irreparably jammed trapdoor rather 
than a rope? Are you advocating a 
practice that differentiates from that 
historic experience? 

Andy Lionel 
email 


Workers’ power 


The question of whether the left 
should be defending the lockdown 
so vigorously and uncritically is an 
interesting one, but not dealt with 
entirely fairly, I think, by Mike 
Macnair, at least in regard to the 
demands around schools (‘Behind the 
aircraft’, June 4). 

Unusually it took me over a week 
to read the article due to my workload 
as a teacher trade unionist during this 
period; believe me it is very hard to 
argue that the National Education 
Union has not been reflecting the 
views of its members in fighting 
hard against government plans for 
wider reopening of schools with no 
‘personal protective equipment, no 
proper testing in place and (thanks 
to Michael Gove’s changes to 2014 
regulations) ever smaller classrooms, 
in which to contain potentially super- 
spreading children. An increase in 
membership of 20,000 nationally and 
2,000 new workplace reps suggest the 
NEU is doing something right; the 
fact that, for example, the Union of 
Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers 
has done very little to protect its own 
members during the crisis is hardly a 
reason for the NEU to level down in 
response. 

Many of us on the left will have 
had years of patiently explaining to 
some members of the class that it is 
perfectly reasonable for a tube driver 
to earn £50k+ - and good on the 
Rail, Maritime and Transport union 
for winning it. No doubt there will 
be many workers annoyed by the 
seeming absurdity of theme parks 
opening before schools fully do, but 
it is incumbent upon us to defend 
school workers for what are clearly 
reasonable safety demands - and 
the number of parents refusing to 
send eligible children back actually 
implies that the union’s assessment 
of the danger in school hasn’t been 
significantly different to most of the 
public’s. The fact that only 52% of 
primary schools accepted more pupils 
in the week the government demanded, 
and that they have now abandoned 
any further plans to reopen to more 
year groups endorses the view of Rob 
Owen, quoted in Mike’s article, that 
this has been a “convincing, but not 
complete victory” for the union. Dire 
predictions of a miners’ strike-style 
defeat seem hyperbolic and wide of 
the mark. 

We can see where attempting to 
stay ahead of the aircraft has led the 
Labour Party - in bizarre knots. They 
have gone from a pale-pink version of 
the rest of the left’s pro-lockdown line 
(succeeding in annoying their many 
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supporters in the teaching profession 
by remaining largely silent on the 
schools issue) to suddenly swinging 
to a position which seems to imply 
lockdown should end sooner (sending 
out videos of rightwing attack 
dog Rachel Reeves castigating the 
government for failing to open schools 
faster, completely undermining the 
pro-union position of their own 
shadow education secretary, Rebecca 
Long Bailey). 

There are questions for the rest 
of the left about their enthusiasm 
for the lockdown - for example, it 
has left us in an awkward position, 
now that spontaneous non-socially 
distanced protests have broken out 
that we support - and it is true that 
the pre-eminence of the schools issue 
in the left press may be down to 
their undoubted overrepresentation 
in the industry. But we have been 
right to back - and amplify - the most 
effective union campaign of the crisis. 
Asserting workers’ power and control 
to any extent in any industry can help 
build the class struggle everywhere. 
Sean Carter 
South London 


Collective right 


Arthur Bough has posted a series 
of questions about property, the 
first being: “In other words, it is 
up to Marxists to raise the question 
of why it is that shareholders and 
their representatives have been 
allowed to appropriate control over 
this socialised capital that does not 
belong to them” (Letters, June 11). 
Interesting. I presume this question 
is being directed toward the 
workers? But if you believe the 
dubiously stated proposition in this 
question then it basically answers 
all of Bough’s other questions! 

But let us drop the dubious and 
historically fanciful proposition that 
‘socialised’ capital belongs to the 
workers and get real for a minute. 
If we consider a multinational 
corporation akin to a_ workers’ 
cooperative, then who is_ the 
capitalist or, to put it a different 
way, and to quote Marx, who is the 
“necessary functionary of capitalist 
production who enforces the 
production of surplus value, thus 
first helping to create what is to be 
subtracted from the worker’? 

And here is a problem with 
Arthur Bough’s depiction: it seems 
to leave capitalism free of the 
capitalist! And does this not answer 
Arthur Bough’s questions for him? 
The reason asset prices are inflated, 
the reason pockets are lined, etc can 
be found precisely in the nature of 
this ‘transitional socialised’ form of 
property existing within capitalism! 

Arthur Bough needs to take a 
step back from his definitions of 
property types and understand that 
all forms of capital, whether they 
are ‘socialised’ or not, are created 
under capitalism for profit and not 
for need. If you imagine a transition 
where only property forms change, 
then all you have really imagined 
is the utopian idea of Catholicism 
without the pope. 

Socialised capital is one thing, 
but a transitional form is quite 
another. There is no _ transitional 
form of company as such - only 
lessons from _ history. From 
successful businesses a number of 
organisational principles can be 
drawn, but a transition is more than 
principles. A transition is violence. 
I would hope that, for example, 
workers who have gained control of 
an arms manufacturer will be asked 
to find alternative employment! 
And those workers who take control 
of the fishing industry should be 
ordered that they can only fish 
sustainably. 

And this is where we come to 
a crucial distinction which Bough 
does not see: if we say that under 
capitalism (and to quote him) “the 


shareholders use their political 
power to appropriate that control 
from the workers, depriving the 
‘associated producers’ of their 
rightful control over that socialised 
capital”, then under capitalism this 
is On a corporation-by-corporation 
basis, but under a socialist system 
the control is at the level of 
society and not at the level of the 
organisation. So under capitalism 
the worker, as Marx points out in 
his notes on Wagner, has no right to 
anything, whereas under socialism 
the ‘associated producers’ have 
a collective right over the entire 


output, but not any _ individual 
output. 
When Bough says, “but it 


does not take a lot for Marxists to 
make the further extension of that 
argument that it should be only 
the workers and managers in these 
companies that exercise democratic 
control over them”, I would be 
tempted to say that it does not take a 
lot to remove managers completely 
from this equation and simply 
say, ‘workers in these companies 
exercise democratic control over 
them - managers being appointed by 
the workers themselves from their 
own ranks’. Except, as mentioned 
above, under socialism workers will 
not exercise control of the company: 
society will! 

Arthur Bough asks the question: 
“But, even if such a global trades 
union were created, what good 
would it be?” I could ask the 
same of his manager and workers 
individually controlling a company. 
Maren Clarke 
email 


Control 


As millions of people around the 
world have reacted to the sickening 
murder of George Floyd, the ruling 
class has been working overtime to 
get back control of the narrative. 
Donald Trump wants to crush this 
(or any) movement by force and has 
tried to use his role as ‘commander 
in chief’ to get the US military 
out there. But, even some of his 
commanders are a bit reluctant 
to join him: this may be, in part, 
because of his gathering together 
of a thousand West Point graduates 
during a pandemic to give him a 
photo-op. 

It would appear that the US police 
have no such scruples, however: 
their own “violent extremists” have 
been wading in with gusto - and not 
much concern for any laws. 

Johnson’s had his go as well. 
For instance, while condemning 
violent extremists (a common slur 
from the ruling class), he tweeted: 
“We cannot now try to edit or censor 
our past. We cannot pretend to have 
a different history. The statues in 
our cities and towns were put up 
by previous generations. They had 
different perspectives, different 
understandings of right and wrong. 
But those statues teach us about 
our past, with all its faults. To tear 
them down would be to lie about 
our history, and impoverish the 
education of generations to come.” 

So we have violent and ahistorical 
extremists trying to hijack a 
movement that should perhaps pray 
rather than break social-distancing 
rules (Johnson wants everyone to 
stay at home). But, if the statues 
are to teach us about our past, there 
are one or two gaps. As far as I can 
tell online, there are no statues to 
‘hanging judge’ Jeffreys in the West 
Country nor of the ‘butcher’ Duke 
of Cumberland in Scotland. Johnson 
would no doubt expect to find a 
few statues of Hitler on any visit to 
Germany. 

Pulling down statues has a 
political and historical significance 
- just as putting them up in the first 
place has. The Colston statue in 
Bristol went up nearly 175 years 


after his death to celebrate the then 
Victorian fashion for ‘philanthropy’. 
(Of course, philanthropy is quite 
popular now - a darn sight cheaper 
than taxes.) Most of the statues 
in the US glorifying racists and 
slave-owners went up during the 
Jim Crow years and also during the 
years of the civil rights movement. 
Those putting them up may perhaps 
have had “different understandings 
of right and wrong”. Those pulling 
them down also have “different 
understandings of right and wrong”. 
I suppose it depends which side 
you're on. 

And then we have the ruling class 
reserves. Nancy Pelosi, along with 
some of her mates, ‘took the knee’ 
for the requisite 8 minutes and 46 
seconds with, for some reason, a 
bit of cloth round her neck, which 
comes from Ghana (or more likely 
China). I suppose there are a lot 
of black people in Ghana, so a bit 
of their cloth would symbolise 
something or other. She and her 
colleagues meanwhile, including 
Joe Biden and Bernie Sanders, want 
to give the police a bit more money, 
so they can communicate better with 
their communities. No ‘defunding’ 
for them! 

It would be difficult to provide 
a more sickening spectacle than 
the ‘Democratic knee’, but Sir Keir 
Starmer had a go. His picture, with 
Angela Rayner, looks very posed - 
presumably because it was - and also 
looks like prime dartboard fodder. 
We'll believe he’s not a racist when 
he stops being a Zionist. 

And everybody wants to get in on 
the act. Major companies all around 
the world want to show their support 
for black lives and have launched 
their own ‘Our brand matters’ 
campaign to impress’ everyone. 
(Except for the people who work 
for them - no more compassion or 
money there.) 

The worldwide explosion of 
feeling that was sparked by the 
tragic and criminal death of George 
Floyd is to be applauded. So also the 
many cries for organising to make 
sure that it doesn’t just splutter out. 
But it looks like demands are just 
on governments again and we know 
where they get us. Johnson’s setting 
up a ‘commission’ and it’s clearly 
just a wind-up, whoever’s on it. 

Meanwhile, the coincidence of 
this police murder and the reaction 
to it, along with the assorted impacts 
of the Coronavirus pandemic, have 
put some class questions in stark 
clarity: 

@ Why do you live in a palace (or 
two), while I face losing my home? 
@ Why do you dine on all the 
delicacies on earth while I face a 
food bank or starvation? 

@ Why, when our ancestors have 
done all the work under the most 
miserable of conditions, have you 
got all the benefits? 

These questions are clear and 
have clear answers. What next? 
We'll see. 

Jim Cook 
Reading 


Fresh energy 


The concept of ‘race’ was devised 
merely as reinforcement for systems 
of control by the state, along with 
its generalised myth-making. 
Absolutely correct. However, that 
leaves unexplained differences that 
actually do exist between us as 
human beings. They are differences 
in individual life experience, 
which in turn lead to different 
habits, behaviours or preferences 
- altogether, those beautifully 
contrasting elements within any 


modernist/multicultural social 
Structure. 
Maybe a perfect reflection 


of everything concerned is_ the 
consensus that no so-called white 
person should ever use the N-word, 


whereas new generations of black 
rap artists have adapted it to express 
the diametric opposite of either 
negativity or destructiveness: 
pride, dignity, a dynamic sense of 
identity, unique and independent 
styles of creativity, etc. So it is that 
the word ‘niggers’ is patently and 
abjectly offensive - but ‘niggaz’ 
becomes an inspired expression of 
liberationist ideas. What wonderful 
stuff we human beings are capable 
of - not as different races, but as 
those interwoven strands of our ‘one 
strong rope’. Also everything goes 
to show that choice of language is of 
no real significance: what matters is 
its intended purpose. 

Conversely, how very amazing 
it is that the world has been jolted 
on its axis by police killings in 
the USA, where even the grander- 
scale politics of black nationhood/ 
African diaspora self-determinism 
have become eclipsed by seemingly 
effective (but anyway extremely 
powerful) forces within many 
individual local communities. Not 
that Marxism/communism should 
get smug: being left behind by 
rapid developments in ‘street’ 
consciousness of working people 
- met by upgraded _ capitalist/ 
imperialist methodologies, etc - 
will expose any tendencies on our 
part towards either stodgy or stale 
thinking. Woe betide those who 
place purist intellectualism above 
youthful passion - those who are 
blind to these spaces of fresh energy! 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


Awakening 


I for one would like to thank Black 
Lives Matter and especially those 
anti-racists who dumped the statue 
of slaver Edward Colston in Bristol 
harbour. Their action has opened up 
the possibility of more people than 
ever learning about the history of 
capitalism. Criticising statues that 
hardly anyone recognises, along with 
assumptions about British liberty 
and anti-fascism, aren’t a denial of 
history nor are they distractions from 
achieving a global socialism. They are 
an awakening. 

Capitalism wasn’t a foreign import 
by a confident middle class, or just 
an extension of trade by a few gain- 
seeking merchants. It was an invention 
by the sort of superiority-assuming 
rulers that we have had since the first 
patriarchal state emerged on the River 
Nile. After the devastation of the 
bubonic plague in the 14th century, 
English lords became landlords and 
created markets in land and labour. 
This led to an imperative towards 
technical improvement to make the 
land more profitable. It was this real 
historical capitalism which later 
adopted plantation slavery - a practice 
promoted by the monarchs of Spain 
and Portugal, and sanctioned by the 
pope, based on the Bible’s injunction 
that you were allowed to enslave 
those not of your tribe (Leviticus 25). 

The fall of slave-owners and 
imperialists then 1s a chance for more 
people to learn about the commercial 
basis of European wealth in slavery, 
which might prove useful for 
undermining the moral credibility of 
this mode of production, along with 
the ideologies of racism, nationalism 
and xenophobia, which still divide the 
working class. (There are people like 
my cousin, a carpenter, who declared 
to my face that he did not want 
someone non-white buying the house 
next to his.) Capitalism divides the 
working class in a material sense too, 
especially globally. A cab driver from 
Mali is hardly the equal of a US truck 
driver, though both face a hoarding 
ruling class and an increasing lack of 
international cooperation. 

If we want to provide an alternative 
to identity politics, it’s not by ignoring 
the actual divisions and pernicious 
ideologies of racism, with their real 


effects, but by talking about the whole 
history: for example, where “the 
turning of Africa into a warren for the 
commercial hunting of black skins 
signalled the rosy dawn of the eve 
of capitalist production.” This being 
from Capital (Vol 1, chapter 31) by 
that anti-racist, Karl Marx. 

You never know: in the process we 
might attract some actual black and 
young readers. 

Mike Belbin 
London 


Spare Churchill 


Regarding the anti-racist protests, the 
front page of The Sun on June 15 was 
entirely correct: “It’s not black against 
white: it’s everyone versus racists’. 
The dream of American and British 
Nazis is to trigger a race war. We on 
the left must make sure the masses 
don’t fall for this ruse. However, anti- 
racist activists must not make the 
mistake of the young activists during 
the Cultural Revolution of 1966-76 in 
China. 

We must be selective in what 
symbols we purge. Removing the 
images of individuals who made their 
wealth from the slave trade 1s entirely 
correct. Only backward elements will 
oppose this. However, there is no 
need to purge the statue of Winston 
Churchill. Although Churchill was 
an imperialist and no friend of the 
working class movement, ultimately, 
in a decisive period of British history, 
he led the nation to stand up to the 
high priest of racism, Adolf Hitler. 

Also Churchill was able to 
temporarily put ideological 
differences aside to team up with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union to see off Hitler 
and his criminal, racist cohorts. By 
working with Stalin to defeat Hitler, 
Churchill objectively promoted 
anti-racism. So the negative side 
of Churchill was balanced by his 
positive side. For this reason, I call on 
anti-racist activist to spare the image 
of Churchill. He is Britain’s symbol of 
the anti-Nazi struggle. 

Tony Clark 
Labour supporter 


WSWS role 


Daniel Lazare makes a_ useful 
critique of the Black Lives Matter 
organisation (‘Race Uber alles’, 
June 11). In the process he draws on 
a December 2018 article from the 
World Socialist Web Site which he 
justly calls “a major contribution to 
socialist literature”’. 

Just when it might seem that an 
opening has been created to share 
common ground on a vital subject, he 
feels compelled to refer to what he calls 
the Socialist Equality Party’s “share of 
craziness’’. Since there 1s no explanation 
of the remark, it has an almost obligatory 
character: as if to say that, as he is about 
to agree with the SEP on something, he 
had better say something to show he has 
kept his distance. 

The SEP/WSWS since 2018 has 
written plenty on identity politics and 
BLM, on an almost daily basis. One 
aspect that deserves attention is the 
rewriting of US history to portray it in 
wholly racial terms. The 1619 Project, 
backed by The New York Times, 
promotes the idea that the arrival of 
the first slaves was a more significant 
event than 1777, and the civil war was 
a fight between two racist camps. Its 
lead presenter, Nikole Hanna-Jones, 
has claimed that racism is in the DNA 
of America, as if to say there can be 
no escape from racial politics. The 
Project has been heavily promoted 
in Democratic Party circles and 
brochures mass-mailed to schools. 

The WSWS has led the campaign 
to expose the 1619 Project and its 
many errors of fact, and has enlisted 
the support of a number of reputable 
historians to challenge its distortions 
and agenda. I hope Daniel does not 
regard this as “craziness”. 

Mike Martin 
Sheffield 
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Capitalism itself 1s the cause of structural social inequality, writes James Linney 





n June 2 Public Health 
England (PHE) © published 
its much anticipated report 


regarding disparities in the risk and 
outcomes of the Covid-19 infection. ! 
The government had promised there 
would be an investigation into why a 
disproportional number of black, Asian 
and minority ethnic (Bame) people 
have been affected by the pandemic 
and would set out recommendations 
for correcting this increased risk. 

Unsurprisingly, the final report 
did neither of these things; instead it 
largely reproduced data confirming 
what was already well known: 
increasing age, obesity, geographical 
area and being male are risk factors 
for death from Covid-19. The small 
section on Bame and risk also revealed 
nothing not already well established: 
namely, that if you are from the 
Bame community then Covid-19 is 
a significantly more serious threat 
to your health than if you are white. 
To be fair to PHE, these disparities 
are so striking that it was data worth 
repeating, yet it leaves the most 
anticipated question unanswered: are 
the disparities due to institutional 
racism within the national health 
service? 

The PHE report shows us that 
being black makes you much more 
likely to be diagnosed with Covid-19: 
486 per 100,000 of the population in 
females and 649 in males, compared 
to the much lower rate in people of 
white ethnic groups (220 in females 
and 224 in males). It also confirms 
that being Bame results in much 
worse outcomes in those who are 
more seriously affected and need 
hospitalisation: 


After accounting for the effect of 
sex, age, deprivation and region, 
people of Bangladeshi ethnicity 
had around twice the risk of death, 
when compared to people of 
white British ethnicity. People of 
Chinese, Indian, Pakistani, other 
Asian, Caribbean and other black 
ethnicity had between 10% and 
50% higher risk of death when 
compared to white British. 


Further, all-cause mortality was four 
times higher for black males during 
the pandemic, compared to the same 
time last year. 


These shocking statistics join 
a growing body of evidence 
documenting the disproportional 


burden that Covid-19 is having on 
Bame people. For example, the Office 
of National Statistics (ONS) published 
data last month revealing that black 
men and women are four times more 
likely to die from the virus,” while 
another recent study published in the 
BMJ found that 56% of all pregnant 
women admitted to hospital with 
Covid-19 have been Bame.’ This 
disproportionality is seen even more 
acutely in healthworker deaths, where 
61% of Covid-19’s victims are from a 
Bame background.* 

Despite the PHE report confirming 
these horrendous’ disparities, it 
drew controversy more for what 
was excluded: an early draft had 
included an _ additional 64-page 
section, dealing with the causes of 
Bame Covid-19 deaths and presenting 
some suggestions for remedying 
the problem. According to a Health 
Service Journal article, the chapters 
ultimately removed from the final 
publication 


included responses from the 1,000- 
plus organisations and individuals 
who supplied evidence to the 


Why the higher death rate? 


review. Many of these suggested 
that discrimination and poorer life 
chances were playing a part in the 
increased risk of Covid-19 to those 
with Bame backgrounds.° 


The government has been accused 
of whitewashing the PHE report, 
apparently due to fears that the 
redacted sections would ignite more 
protests in the light of the Black 
Lives Matter movement. Initially 
the government denied this section 
ever existed - strange then that it 
was leaked and is now due to be 
belatedly published. At the time of 
writing, this still has not happened, 
but it reportedly includes some 
recommendations for reducing future 
Covid-19 Bame deaths. These include 
Bame NHS staff having individual 
stratified risk assessments, ethnicity 
data collection and recording, funding 
for “culturally competent” Covid-19 
education campaigns and shielding 
Bame workers from jobs with the 
highest risk of Covid-19 transmission. 


Institutional 


Hardly riot-inducing, but it is the 
accusations contained in these pages 
that the health service is institutionally 
racist that spooked the government. 
This was an echo of the Macpherson 
inquiry into the Stephen Lawrence 
murder, which found institutional 
racism in the police force, and perhaps 
too risky a reminder that in the 21 
years since this inquiry very little has 
changed. 

There have been some erroneous 
suggestions that there is an underlying 
biological explanation for the Bame 
Covid-19 deaths - genetic reasons 
that predispose some to more serious 
illness. One such theory has been 
that vitamin D deficiency has a 
role in infection susceptibility and 
results in poorer outcomes. Vitamin 
D deficiency is more common in 
darker-skinned people because larger 
amounts of the pigment, melanin, in 











the epidermal layer of skin reduces 
the ability to absorb vitamin D from 
sunlight. There is, however, very little 
evidence supporting the idea that 
vitamin D plays a significant role in 
the deaths, and what evidence there 
is suggests only a small benefit in 
correcting a vitamin D deficiency.° 

Another attempt to explain the 
disparities are that Bame people have 
more underlying co-morbidities, 
due to genetic predispositions to 
certain ailments, such as diabetes and 
cardiovascular disease. Although some 
single gene conditions, such as sickle 
cell disease (a gene mutation which 
causes red blood cells to become less 
efficient at carrying oxygen), are more 
prevalent in people of African, A frican- 
Caribbean or south Asian origin, these 
are still very rare and do not have a 
major impact on Covid-19 death rates. 
Diabetes and cardiovascular disease, 
in contrast, are far more complex, but 
the role of genes in these illnesses is 
poorly understood and there is again 
very little evidence that they are able to 
explain the high Covid-19 death rates. 
For one thing, there are variations 
within different ethnicities, where the 
diabetes and cardiovascular risk factors 
should be the same, but the deaths 
from Covid-19 are very different. 
For example, the risk of dying from 
Covid-19 for people originating 
from Bangladesh and Pakistan is 
nearly twice that of those from India, 
according to the ONS data.’ 

What then does it mean _ to 
claim that the health service is 
institutionally racist? It implies more 
than just individual discrimination on 
the behalf of doctors, nurses or health 
workers towards non-white patients. 
Proportionally Bame people are more 
highly represented in the NHS than in 
the UK population as a whole (21% 
versus 19%); and, although individual 
racism is inevitably present in the 
NHS, the nature and experiences of 
the job - ie, caring for sick people - 
is more promoting of empathetic, less 


discriminatory attitudes, compared 
to, say, the police force, where (aside 
from naive fantasies of protecting 
the public from ‘bad people’) part 
of the job is overtly protecting the 
privileged position and property of 
the ruling class, at the expense of the 
least privileged in society, who are 
disproportionally Bame. 

A clue as to how institutional 
racism manifests itself was given 
to us in another report, which was 
coincidentally published in February 
- around the time Covid-19 was 
spreading to the UK. Health equity in 
England: the Marmot review 10 years 
on® was an update on the original 
Michael Marmot-authored _ report, 
which 10 years ago found social 
inequality to be the biggest single 
factor in health disparities in the UK. 
The updated report found that, rather 
than the government attempting 
to implement any of the original 
recommendations, it had instead opted 
for 10 years of ruthless cuts to welfare, 
social and healthcare funding. This 
left the NHS on its knees and for the 
first time since the 19th century we 
saw a Stalling, and in some areas a fall, 
in life expectancy. Life expectancy 
follows a social gradient: the more 
deprived, the shorter life expectancy. 
The Marmot reports documented a 
carefully developed attack on the 
working class as a whole, but this has 
been accompanied by a vicious state- 
sponsored racist campaign, known 
as the ‘hostile environment’. Bame 
people have not only been vilified by 
the government, but they have more 
acutely felt the burden of the cuts. 

Currently two-fifths of people 
from ethnic minorities live in low- 
income households - twice the rate 
for white people.? About 70% of 
Bangladeshi, 60% of Pakistani and 
50% of African-Caribbean households 
are within the lowest income - not 
surprising then that these are the 
worst hit by Covid-19. The reality 
of inequality for these communities 


Racism and Covid-19 


means poorer-quality housing, more 
people per household, a greater rate 
of unemployment or less secure jobs, 
less money for healthy food, less 
leisure time, less availability of green 
spaces - the list goes on. In other 
words, it is a system designed to leave 
them in poorer health and predictably 
the worst hit when a lethal pandemic 
comes around. These conditions 
afflict the non-Bame community too - 
in greater numbers, but proportionally 
less. of course. Hence living in the 
more deprived areas of the UK means 
you are more than twice as likely to 
die from Covid-19.'° 

The very high proportion of Bame 
healthworker deaths can be explained 
by the fact that more Bame doctors 
tend to work in more deprived, 
urban areas, such as London, serving 
communities where the virus is more 
prevalent and resources stretched more 
thinly. Hence it has been reported that 
Bame doctors are more likely to work 
where there are shortages in personal 
protective equipment (PPE)."’ Add to 
this the fact that Bame doctors face 
more insecurity in their work, feel less 
able to raise safety issues, have less 
opportunities for career progression, 
earn less on average'* for the same 
roles and are more likely to be in jobs 
on the front line of the NHS, where 
there is more Covid-19 exposure. 

All of these are good reasons 
to support the publication and 
recommendations of the missing part 
form the PHE report, joining the call 
for better PPE for Bame workers, 
safe working conditions and for equal 
pay and opportunities with their co- 
workers. At the same time, we must 
be clear that we hold no illusions 
that government reports or inquiries 
will improve the situation for Bame 
people in the UK as a whole. 

Attempts have always been and 
are currently still being made (even 
by those campaigning against it) to 
depoliticise racism. These people 
would have the working class struggle 
against racism, such as the Black 
Lives Matter protests, reduced to 
tokenistic displays. Before long the 
main issue has become the removal 
of statues or politicians proving their 
worth by ‘taking the knee’. 

The point is to make _ these 
campaigns and the issue of Bame 
deaths due to Covid-19 more political, 
not less. The data from the PHE report 
is not just evidence of institutional 
racism: it provides objective evidence 
of the violent reality of capitalism. As 
we have seen, racism thrives because 
of inequality - social, economic 
and political inequality. The only 
cure for this virulent disease is 
through working class solidarity and 
organisation @ 


Notes 
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Daniel Lazare looks at the possibilities in the presidential election 


ith Donald Trump increasingly 
W isolated in the White House, 
as the George Floyd protests 
continue and the coronavirus prepares 
for a rebound, three questions loom: 
@ Will he lose in November? 
@ How will Americans even know’? 
@ Will he depart peacefully if he 
does? 

The fact that such questions even 
arise shows how broken America’s 
233-year-old constitutional machinery 
has become. Elections are supposed 
to be simple. Citizens cast ballots, 
officials tally up the results, the 
winners give their victory speeches 
and the losers go home, licking 
their wounds and vowing to fight 
another day. But in America, they 
are endlessly complex. November 
3, for example, will see not one, but 
51 separate elections - one for each 
state, plus Washington DC. With the 
precise rules varying from one locale 
to another, all will take place under 
the stewardship of autonomous state 
officials, whose abilities range from 
the semi-competent to the perilously 
inept. In fact, many states will leave it 
to county or even municipal officials 
to run things, even though their skills 
are even worse. 

A clear winner may emerge out 
of the chaos. But equally likely is 
the possibility that no-one will come 
out on top and that the confusion will 
only deepen. In Georgia, a June 9 
primary turned into “a hot, flaming, 
fucking mess”, when a brand-new 
$107-million electronic voting system 
malfunctioned and a shortage of paper 
ballots left thousands of would-be 
voters with no choice but to stand for 
hours in the midday sun.’ If anything 
comparable happens in November in 
a handful of key battleground states, 
then the entire process could be thrown 
into turmoil, with consequences that 
would almost certainly favour the 
Republican side. 

With that in mind, let us take the 
above questions one at a time in an 
attempt to see what the future may 
hold. 


Will he lose? 


The anti-Trump corporate press likes 
to portray the president as stupid 
and bumbling - now more so than 
ever. “He just doesn’t get it,” The 
Guardian declared a few days ago 
with regard to the Black Lives Matter 
protests. Trump is “an old man sitting 
at the end of a bar, holding forth with 
crazed opinions, overwhelming self- 
assurance, and taboo-busting shock 
value.” But now he is so thoroughly 
outpaced by events that he has “lost 
the room’’.’ 

Perhaps. But Trump is an unusual 
combination of smart and _ stupid, 
while Democrats are just plain 
stupid through and through. So it is 
impossible to write him off. While 
he seems to be flailing helplessly, he 
may also be playing a waiting game 
in the hope that various factors break 
his way. 

One is the economy, which 
earlier this month showed a small 
bounce, when the unemployment rate 
unexpectedly dipped from 14.7% to 
13.3%. Trump is obviously hoping 
for more good economic news, as 
Americans file back to work, so that 
voters will conclude that the worst is 
behind them. A second factor is the 
pandemic, which Trump has all but 
given up fighting, which he hopes 
will not throw a monkey wrench into 
the works by once again raging out of 
control. A third is Joe Biden, whom 
the president is counting on to do or 
say something so massively idiotic as 





Trump loves the military, but does the military love Trump? 


to all but knock himself out of the race. 
Given that Biden had to withdraw 
from the 1988 presidential contest 
after getting caught plagiarising a 
speech by Neil Kinnock, lying about 
his academic record and concealing 
the fact that he had plagiarised a law- 
school paper as well, that is far from 
impossible. 

Finally, there is Black Lives Matter. 
Trump seems to regard BLM the same 
way he regards Covid-19: ie, as a curse 
sent down from on high for the sole 
purpose of making his life miserable. 
His solution is to take a page from the 
Richard M Nixon political handbook 
by portraying protestors as dangerous 
radicals in the hope of stampeding 
the middle class into the arms of the 
ultra-right. This 1s what Tricky Dick 
did in 1968 by capitalising on a wave 
of urban uprisings to paint Democrats 
as soft on crime. Republican strategist 
Lee Atwater explained the thinking 
behind Nixon’s ‘Southern Strategy’ in 
a notorious 198 linterview: 


By 1968 you can’t say ‘nigger’ - 
that hurts you, backfires. So you 
say stuff like, uh, forced bussing, 
states’ rights, and all that stuff, and 
you’re getting so abstract. Now, 
you're talking about cutting taxes, 
and all these things you’re talking 
about are totally economic things 
and a by-product of them is blacks 
get hurt worse than whites ... ‘We 
want to cut this’ is much more 
abstract than even the bussing 
thing, and a hell of a lot more 
abstract than ‘Nigger, nigger’.* 


This time around, the code words - 
Antifa, terrorist, etc - are different, 
but the goal is the same: to make 
Americans think that ‘those people’ 
are out of control and that a strong 
hand is once again necessary to bring 
them back into line. 

The task is more difficult, given 
that public opinion is so massively on 
BLM’s side that 54% of respondents 
told pollsters a few weeks ago that 
burning down a Minneapolis police 
station was at least partly justified 
in response to the atrocious killing 


of George Floyd in Minneapolis on 
May 25.* This is nothing short of 
extraordinary - an indication how 
the broad masses continue to move 
to the left, even as the ruling class 
shifts to the right. But all movements 
make mistakes, and a _ passionate, 
spontaneous, but leaderless movement 
like BLM is bound to make more than 
its fair share. So Trump is watching 
and waiting for BLM to make some 
misstep or other that he can turn to his 
advantage. 

As a movement, moreover, that 
draws on major funding from the 
Ford Foundation and goes out of 
its way to obscure the class nature 
of police shootings, BLM is both 
unwilling and unable to broaden 
the anti-police protests from liberal 
young urbanites to the working class 
beyond. Consequently, it is unable 
to prevent Trump from winning 
them over instead. In fact, it would 
not know how to begin. So, while 
BLM may seem strong for the 
moment, weakness pertains across the 
bourgeois liberal spectrum. 


How will we know? 


Short of a landslide, Americans will 
not know whether Trump loses or 
not. Rather than winning outright, 
all Trump has to do is come within 
striking distance in order to bring any 
number of dirty tricks to bear. And 
America’s ramshackle constitutional 
structure provides him with a wealth 
of opportunities that would make 
Nixon proud. 

Republicans, for example, could 
turn the tables on the Democratic 
vote by challenging poor, black and 
Hispanic voters at the polls. Stringent 
identification laws requiring would- 
be voters to produce government- 
issued photo IDs are already in 
place, and estimates are that as 
many as 21 million citizens could 
be effectively disenfranchised as 
a consequence. Restrictive voter- 
registration requirements are another 
way of paring down the rolls, as are 
periodic purges aimed at weeding out 
voters who have changed addresses 
or failed to vote in previous elections. 





Rightwing state officials succeeded 
in purging as many as 16 million 
people between 2014 and 2016 - a 
cleansing operation that makes re- 
registration all the more difficult and 
disproportionately affects Democrats 
as well.® 

That is not all the Republicans 
could do. They could also challenge 
mail-in ballots, refusing to count 
them due to some flaw or other, 
or failing to send them out in 
sufficient numbers’ before the 
election in states they control. Last 
summer, a Democratic candidate for 
district attorney succeeded in using 
minor technicalities to invalidate 
thousands of ballots in an election 
in Queens County, New York.’ So if 
she could do it, then Republicans or 
Democrats may try to do it again in 
the fall. 

Republicans could also send in 
thugs to disrupt the counting, the 
way they did in the famous ‘Brooks 
Brothers Riot’ in Miami in November 
2000. Or they could accuse Democrats 
of cheating and then challenge the 
results in courts that are now packed 
with Trump appointees. 

Conceivably, they could succeed in 
dragging the contest before the House 
of Representatives, where the 12th 
amendment, ratified in 1804, says that 
members may not vote individually, 
but rather must vote state by state. The 
effect would be to empower lily-white 
‘rotten boroughs’ like Wyoming and 
the Dakotas, while short-changing 
multiracial giants like California 
and New York. The advantage to 
the Republican side might well be 
insurmountable. 

Thus, Trump might once again 
succeed in circumventing the popular 
vote, and there would be little the 
Democrats could do to stop him. 
After all, if “the beautiful, exquisite, 
brilliant genius of the constitution” 
(to quote Nancy Pelosi)* says this is 
the way it should be, then who are 
mere mortals to say otherwise? The 
upshot would be four more years of 
Trump, which is more than enough 
time to dismantle the last remnants 
of American democracy and turn the 


Trump: three questions 


country into a Polish or Hungarian- 
style authoritarian state. 


Peacefully? 


A day after the Georgia fiasco, Biden 
told late-night TV host Trevor Noah: 
“It’s my greatest concern - my single 
greatest concern. This president is 
going to try to steal this election.” 
But fears that Trump will not leave 
voluntarily are unwarranted, he said, 
because the military has made it clear 
it will step in if he refuses. Biden 
continued: 


I was so damn proud. Here you have 
four chiefs of staff coming out and 
ripping the skin off of Trump. And 
you have so many rank-and-file 
military personnel saying, whoa, 
we’re not a military state, this is 
not who we are. I promise you, I’m 
absolutely convinced, they will 
escort him from the White House 
in a dispatch.’ 


What the — cognitively-deprived 
Democratic candidate does _ not 
understand, of course, is that, once it 
is up to the military to decide who sits 
in the Oval Office and who does not, a 
military state is no longer a theoretical 
possibility, but a fait accompli. Once 
civilian politicians turn to the military 
to resolve a dispute they cannot settle 
on their own, they will do so again and 
again until the armed forces become 
the supreme power. 

This seems to be the direction 
in which America’s _ sclerotic 
constitutional structure is going. But 
the outcome might not be so dramatic. 
One problem 1s that the ‘rule of law’ 
is rarely as decisive as liberals would 
like it to be. Instead of a showdown 
over whether Trump should stay or 
go, the upshot might very well be a 
long and confusing fight in Congress 
or the courts. If so, power will fall 
not to the party that is right, but to 
the party that can drag things out 
longer and more inconclusively. If 
anyone can be counted on to foul up 
such a battle, it is America’s hapless 
Democrats. And if anyone can be 
relied on to fight to the bitter end, 
it is Trump. Instead of a clean break 
with the past, the outcome may be 
still more messiness, confusion and 
legal hair-splitting. 

Still, the overall direction is 
unmistakable: straight down. 

Elections are supposedly ways 
of settling disputes and resolving 
controversies, but the upcoming 
contest will most likely add to the 
uncertainty. Short of a revolution 
aimed at cleaning up America’s 
deepening constitutional mess, the 
breakdown can only deepen. The 
broad masses will continue moving in 
a small-D democratic direction, while 
the political system drifts toward 
authoritarianism. Sooner or later, a 
rupture will occur @ 


Notes 
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9. cnn.com/2020/06/1 1/politics/joe-biden-donald- 
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hat if racism is not the 
biggest problem with our 
society today? I can tell 


you this much: itis not exactly a cool 
party trick to bring up the question 
with my friends, who are mostly 
Democrat-voting progressives. 
When I ask them, they look at me 
like I just gave a sieg heil to Hitler. 
I have to remind them: I am asking 
from the left, not the right. 

Yet, especially in the wake of 
the George Floyd phenomenon, 
it is often assumed that to ask the 
question at all is to be a racism- 
denying rightwinger - and a racist. 
But it is important to remind 
ourselves that this assumption 
reflects an extreme sensitivity to 
race unique to our millennial era. 
Most people - both Democrats 
and Republicans - do not deny 
the existence of racism. They 
are aware that the world 
contains bigots of every 
variety, including those 
who believe in the inherent 
inferiority of certain races. 
But, naturally, they might 
wonder whether racism 
represents the central issue of 
our clearly troubled society. 

It is no secret that we tend to 
see what we are looking for. By 
viewing capitalism only through 
racialised blinders, we are likely 
to see racism in every glance, 
in every statistic and in every 
difficult question posed 
in good faith. It would be 
equally distorted to view 
society through economic 
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factors alone. That is why socialists 
instead look for capitalism in every 
aspect of modernity, and why Marx 
spent his life’s work writing on 
it. In a word, our politics follow 
from our diagnosis of the problem. 
For Marxists, capitalism is not an 
economic thing. It is a global social 
order based on the accumulation 
of human labour. In this view, it 
is not economics or racism, but 
capitalism, that is the overriding 

source of human 
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Richard Ansdell: ‘The 
hunted slaves’ (1861) 


America’s police force 
is like an army of 
occupation 


domination and unfreedom today. 
For the millennial generation, 
one of the most prominent ways 
of framing today’s political 
situation has been systemic racism. 
Originating in the Black Power 
movement ofthe 60s, this framework 
voiced insights about how modern 
racial inequality is perpetuated 
by social institutions rather than 
racist bigotry. But in recent years, 
as invocations of systemic racism 
have increased in 


























Calling a different tone 


Will Stratford of the US Platypus Affiliated Society explains why he thinks it is essential for the left to 
question the establishment’s hegemonic anti-racism 





quantity, they have witnessed a 
noticeable decline in quality. In 
activist circles, it is often only the 
‘racism’ that holds critical currency 
in ‘systemic racism’. Ask about the 
‘systemic’ part and you are likely 
to hear confessional anecdotes 
about individual psychology: ‘As 
a white person, I have to come 
clean: I did feel fear when I got 
on that bus full of black people.’ 
It is as if everyone’s essentially 
racist conscience is so obvious that 
the ‘systemic’ functions merely to 
extend it further back in history. 


Historical racism 


Let us be clear. Racism is real. 
It has a history in capitalist 
modernity, which saw _ the 
proliferation of personal identities 


, that for the first time could be 


separated, weighed and valued. 
In previous epochs, cultural 
identities of race, gender or 
sexuality were subsumed 
by more foundational caste 
| positions on medieval 
hierarchies. To the limited 
extent that they functioned 
as independent identities at 
all, they contributed only 
marginally to one’s social 
, projection. As pre-capitalist 
hierarchies dissolved, 
4 the construction of self 
7) and society took on 
Mi a new significance. 
The modern sense of 

‘identity’ grew out of 
the space cleared for a 
more plastic intersection 
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of meaning-making influences. 
With the rise of the modern nation- 
state in the capitalist era, national 
myths became important sources 
of cultural identity. One’s ‘nation’, 


‘people’ or ‘race’ soon became 
a prime ingredient of identity 
construction. 

The emergence of racism 


stemmed from the development of 
new ideologies for justifying the 
class relations of capitalist society. 
Although religious doctrines of 
natural hierarchy partially waned as 
a moral resource, the rise of science 
presented an additional ideological- 
rhetorical tool for maintaining 
the new social order. In the high 
imperialist age around the turn of 
the 20th century, popular discourse 
took up concepts like Darwinian 
evolution and spun them as 
rational-ethical validations for the 
exploitation of colonised peoples. 
The new prominence of cultural 
identities naturally got muddled with 
the spirit of scientific classification. 
This combination led to the modern 
tendency to _ differentiate and 
evaluate individuals according to 
their observable characteristics. 
‘Scientific racism’ - what we mean 
by racism today - was born. 

Today, individual racism has 
fortunately subsided significantly. 
And yet, as the systemic racism 
framework highlights, racial 
inequalities persist. Black 
Americans are on average poorer, 
lower employed, and more likely 
to be the targets of racism. If we 
consult the history of capitalism 
outlined above, the long-term 
marginalisation of black Americans 
should not surprise us too much. 
The lasting effects of racist 
exploitation cannot be undone 
overnight, especially in a society 
where social power depends on 
accumulated capital. Plus, racist 
exploitation took on a_ special 
brutality in America, where chattel 
slavery squeezed blacks dry of their 
labour-power on an unprecedented 
scale. Race-studies scholars will 
emphasise the more porous forms of 
modern racial disparity, arguing that 
discrimination cannot be reduced 
to demographic data points, but 
rather permeates our customs and 
collective consciousness. 

But still, no matter how 
sophisticated our critique of racial 
injustice is, it is not comprehensive 
enough to serve as a foundation 
for transcending our current social 
predicament. To believe otherwise 
is to underestimate the depth and 
the breadth of the dilemma we face 
in capitalism. 

We lose sight of the historical 
root cause when we turn racial 
inequality into a cultural- 
psychological ‘ism’. But let us be 
real: it has never been less cool 
to be racist. And displays of anti- 
racism have never held so much 
cultural capital as today. Democrats 


and Republicans alike have adopted 
millennials’ anti-racist sensibilities. 
The dividing line is now mainly 
a cultural one - not between the 
woke and the unwoke, but between 
the most woke and the least woke: 
basically, the young, educated, 
urban professionals versus the rest 
of the population. Insofar as the 
former understand systemic racism 
psychologically, they see this social 
division as one between conscious 
and unconscious racists. 

For cultural outsiders,  rad- 
lib gestural politics appears as a 
puzzling subculture, wrought with 
constantly shifting symbols and 
terminology, which they feel shut 
off from. When the progressives are 
pressed to frame their sentiments 
politically, they will cite group 
Oppression - racism, sexism, 
homophobia and transphobia - as the 
axis of politics, while conservatives 
and marginal socialist voices like 
mine will question this narrative. If 
people feel shocked by the question, 
‘What if racism isn’t the biggest 
problem with our society today”?’, it 
is because it is culturally taboo to 
ask it. 

If virtually everyone is against 
racism, but we _ still insist that 
individual racism is_ society’s 
main affliction, we are led to base 
our politics on a psychoanalytic 
conclusion that people are actually 
more racist than they are aware 
of. Otherwise, if we reject the 
culture-wars narrative and want to 
take systemic racism seriously, we 
have to direct our energies toward 
supplanting capitalism as the only 
system that we have. Once we 
open up our critique of racism to a 
broader critique of capitalism, we 
start to see racial injustice as one of 
many effects of a highly impersonal 
social order. The problem comes 
when we racialise and personalise 
- psychologise - the _ political 
discourse so much that we become 
blind to the more fundamental 
dynamic at play. By _ over- 
committing our anti-capitalism to 
our anti-racism, we risk substituting 
a critique of the whole for a critique 
of one of its parts. As long as anti- 
racism cuts itself off from a holistic 
movement for liberation, it will 
remain a cultural fad and a single- 
issue movement among many 
others. 

In order to cut across the culture 
wars, the first sober recognition we 
must make is that the progressive 
and conservative media are equally 
guilty of feeding us stories along 
these very lines. With George Floyd, 
we saw how the interpretative lens 
of racism functions independently 
of its content. The story blew 
up because it came on the heels 
of a whole series of viral videos 
depicting white police officers 
assaulting black citizens. This, 
despite the fact that more white 
Americans are killed by the cops 


Online Communist Forum 
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A week in politics 
Political report and discussion 


If you wish to take part in these Zoom meetings, email 
Stan Keable at secretary@labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 





than black Americans, and that 
black police officers are more likely 
to kill black citizens than white 
officers. 

I do not say this to deflect white 
racism and racial inequality - both 
of which remain with us today - 
but rather to point out that white- 
against-black racism has become a 
dominant lens, prefiguring which 
police assaults we see and how we 
see them. We should not take for 
granted that George Floyd could 
have just as easily been the story 
of a police officer killing a citizen. 
Instead, what people largely saw 
was an agent of ‘whiteness’ and a 
victim of ‘blackness’. The content 
of the event immediately became 
secondary to the lens that refracted 
it. The hyper-racialisation of left 
discourse has led us to seek out 
only those instances that confirm 
this narrative, independent of its 
applicability to the overall political 
situation. 

Why does it matter how we frame 
our political circumstance? Because 
it determines which political goals 
we Set for ourselves. 


Equality-in- 


capitalism 

You might be thinking, ‘But 
it shouldn’t be a competition 
between anti-racism and _ other 
political causes.’ Ideally, yes. 
But in reality it 1s, because under 
capitalism there is no choice. The 
fact is, in capitalism political 
movements necessarily take on 
the form of competing interest 
groups. This is why we often feel 
morally conflicted about lobbying 
and lawsuits: deep down we 
intuitively recognise that appeals 
to the capitalist state mutually 
exclude each other. As Marx put 
it, in capitalism political demands 
are self-contradictory. Capitalism 
inherently pits us against each 
other - most fundamentally in the 
competition for jobs, where the 
desire to be a productive contributor 
to society necessarily impedes the 
same desire of others. 

The most effective dogma for 
concealing the reality of mutual 
exclusivity in capitalism is 
America’s most cherished ideology 
of ‘equal opportunity’. While our 
society exhibits real patterns of 
inequality along lines of race, 
gender, sexuality, etc, channelling 
this recognition into the fight 
for equality simply adopts that 
capitalist lie of ‘equal opportunity’. 
Socialists are tasked ~~ with 
undermining this very framework, 
which gives the false promise of 
social reciprocity in capitalism. 
If we buy into the establishment 
propaganda that says capitalist 
society is essentially just and 
free, but is skewed toward certain 
groups more than others, then our 
politics will naturally result in the 
fight for equality within capitalism. 
But if we understand capitalism as 
injustice and illiberty for the vast 
majority, our political orientation 
changes completely. Instead of 
spreading out injustice and illiberty 
more equitably, the goal becomes 
overcoming these very conditions. 

That is why a left critique 
of today’s anti-racist politics 
fundamentally differs from a 
rightwing critique by rejecting a 
resignation to capitalist conditions. 
Instead, socialists maintain that 
the only way for competing 
political movements to form 
productive relationships is under 
a uniform platform for ending 
capitalism. So, just because the 
anti-racist movement currently 
assumes a capitalist imagination, 
that does not mean anti-racism 
and emancipatory politics are 
inherently incompatible. Like any 
liberal agenda, anti-racism cannot 
be dismissed, but must be taken 


up by a comprehensive movement 
for socialism. It is all the more 
vital to do so in America, given our 
particularly troubled heritage of 
individual and institutional racism 
that cannot be ignored. 

In progressive circles, the tired 
debate of ‘race versus class’ - as 
well as the false resolution calling 
for simultaneous fights on both 
fronts - serves to oversimplify 
the problem of capitalism. When 
such thinking does not reduce 
capitalism to economics, it makes 
a false comparison between two 
different orders of magnitude - 
race and capitalism, symptom and 
cause. It is up to the left to maintain 
an expansive understanding of 
capitalism - one that includes, 
but is not reducible to, its various 
symptoms like racism and economic 
inequality. To put it blithely, if you 
really want your outrage at systemic 
racism to have a systemic effect, 
ask not what your socialism can do 
for anti-racism, but what your anti- 
racism can do for socialism. 


Silencing of 
thought 


When we ask the question, ‘What 
if racism isn’t the biggest problem 
with our society today?’, from the 
left, we are not simply entertaining 
doubt as an intellectual exercise. 
Socialists are not agnostic on social 
issues. Rather, the way we choose 
to frame our problems determines 
what our problems are - which in 
turn shapes the types of solutions 
we seek. 

Socialists do not identify 
ordinary people by their disparate 
group identities - whether race, 
gender, religion or income bracket 
- but by what overwhelmingly 
occupies their existence and defines 
their social role in capitalism: they 
are workers. The benefit of such a 
broad label is not only that it unites a 
majority of the world’s population: 
it also serves as a signpost for 
social transformation by assuming 
an indignant, transitional identity 
rather than an affirmative one. The 
socialist call, Workers of the world, 
unite!, is precisely a cry to abolish 
capitalist identities - first and 
foremost that of the wage-earner. 
According to this revolutionary 
framework, the majority of people 
who are currently the working class 


in capitalism must make themselves 
into the inheritors of the classless 
society in socialism. Until then, the 
road to freedom is not paved with 
‘solidarity’, but with long-term 
mass organising - the sooner the 
better. 

The reaction to George Floyd is 
a prime example of the racialisation 
of left discourse. After the headlines 
about a white officer killing an 
unarmed black man, anti-racism 
immediately became the rallying 
cry of the mass protests. Hardly 
anyone was talking about the police 
state - much less the capitalist state 
as a whole. When we watch the 
video of that senseless murder, of 
course we feel outrage. But outrage 
unchannelled is political potential 
wasted and, in the absence of a 
socialist movement to harness it, 
it gets funnelled into anarchistic 
destruction and capitalistic 
politics. As the wave of the former 
dies down, the latter sweeps in. 
As we have seen in the wake of 
the George Floyd phenomenon, 
once the riots and looting were 
stomped out, the sustained spirit 
of reform got channelled into rank 
capitalist pseudo-politics - public 
relations adjustments, campaigns 
for blacker boards of directors, and 
divestment from companies failing 
the ‘blackness’ test - all campaigns 
within the sphere of professional- 
managerial self-renewal rather than 
the working class seizure of power. 

It is certainly possible to 
underestimate the effects of 
racism. But it is also possible to 
overestimate the degree to which 
racism encapsulates the situation 
today. Our politics follow from 
our diagnosis of society’s main 
problem. If you think it is racism, 
then, yes, anti-racism is_ the 
antidote. But if you believe that 
the problem runs deeper, then a 
more robust politics must follow. 
Racialising our social predicament 
lowers the left’s political goal of 
freedom in socialism to equality in 
capitalism. 

Itis safe to say that the movement 
has little patience for inquiries like 
mine here, which must be silenced 
as so much tiresome deflection. 
However, if you think we socialists 
are simply tone-deaf, that is 
because we are actually calling for 
a different tone altogether @ 


Small matter 


he running total for June’s 

fighting fund increased by 
£440 over the last week, more than 
doubling it to £878. But that still 
leaves us way behind where we 
ought to be if we’re going to make 
that £2,000 target. There are less 
than two weeks left to raise the 
extra £1,122 we need. 

But that doesn’t detract from the 
generous donations we received 
over the last seven days. Top of 
the list was KB, with his fantastic 
£170, and then there was £75 from 
comrade MM. Other standing 
order contributions came from PB 
- her first regular monthly payment 
of £60 - with TR (£40) and MF (£5) 
also chipping in. Then there was 
RL, who made his regular PayPal 
donation of £50, and US comrade 
PM, who came up with his usual 
£25, also via PayPal. Finally MF 
made a £15 bank transfer. 

Thanks go to all those 
comrades, but we now need a 
bit more acceleration. One thing 
the lockdown has meant is the 
very much reduced face-to-face 
contact, so we’re obviously 
not getting the sales and handy 





cash donations we’re used to at 
meetings, demonstrations and 
other public events. Also cheques 
are few and far between - although 
hopefully I'll be able to report a 
couple of those next week. 

But, despite all that, we’ve 
so far managed to reach that 
£2,000 target every month since 
the lockdown began. And, as I 
keep saying, our subscribers have 
overwhelmingly kept up their 
regular payments, even though 
they’re not getting the printed 
version of the Weekly Worker, 
of course. But they know they 
won't lose out - their subs will 
automatically be extended when 
we resume printing. 

But now there’s that small 
matter of this month’s fighting 
fund. We need £100 a day if we’re 
going to reach that target. Here’s 
where you come in! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Affiliation and a line change 


Labour Party Marxists has formed a fraction and tweaked its approach to Momentum elections, Stan 


Keable reports 


abour Left Alliance’s Organising 
Group met on June 13. I was one 


of two comrades representing 
the newly affiliated Labour Party 
Marxists. We now have a handful of 
delegates and have therefore organised 
ourselves into a disciplined fraction. 

Although the OG meeting lasted 
over four hours, with only a 10-minute 
break, it felt good to spend a Saturday 
afternoon on Zoom amongst two dozen 
comrades from LLA-affiliated groups 
from across the United Kingdom. 
Yes, delegates were present from 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. 
Political discussions were forthright 
but friendly. For all its limitations 
Zoom allowed us to see and hear each 
other clearly ... and you can mute your 
microphone and listen while you make 
a cup of tea without missing any of the 
discussion. 

Making decisions by online voting 
worked pretty well too, and augurs 
well for the LLA’s second conference 
- to be held online over August 22- 
23. Sometimes raising your hand or 
displaying a thumbs-up symbol was 
sufficient to show a clear majority 
for ‘yes’ or ‘no’. When numbers were 
needed, the host comrade was able to 
quickly draft a pop-up voting form 
and, only a few seconds later, display 
the results. 

The LLA is pursuing a “campaign 
for left unity”, particularly aimed at 
achieving a single left slate in the next 
round of the Labour Party’s national 
executive committee elections, to 
replace the now defunct Centre 
Left Grassroots Alliance. Since its 
foundation in 1998, the CLGA has 
produced a (mostly) winning slate of 
not-too-left candidates to represent 
the Constituency Labour Parties 
on the NEC. That pretty successful 
bureaucratic fix was broken when Jon 
Lansman decided to railroad through 
his Momentum slate. A divided left 
saw the right win all three vacant NEC 
seats. 

CLGA slates used to emerge 
mysteriously from unreported horse- 
trading in ‘smoke-filled rooms’ 
between Momentum, the Campaign 
for Labour Party Democracy, Red 
Labour, the Labour Representation 
Committee and a few other acceptable 
soft left groups. Now, the LLA seeks 
its seat at the table, but not on any 
terms. The May 16 OG minutes 
reported as follows: 


Our campaign for left unity must be 
based on principled politics, which 
we might call our ‘red lines’: 

1. Any negotiations have to be 
conducted in a democratic and 
transparent manner. 

2. This includes the method for 
NEC candidate elections, which 
should be conducted via ballots of 
the groups’ respective members. 

3. We must continue to make a 
stand against the witch-hunt, past 
and present. 


Affiliation 


It was in the context of its campaign 
for ‘left unity on principled politics’ 
that the LLA wrote a series of 
questions to Don’t Leave, Organise 
(DLO) when it was launched in 
mid-April. The LLA asked whether 
it could affiliate to this lame outfit. 
At the May 16 OG meeting, DLO 
secretary Glyn Secker explained that 
groups cannot “affiliate” to DLO, but 
they can “join”. So, with his input, 
the OG agreed a motion to “join” and 
sent a letter asking to join - and, four 
weeks later, received a rather puzzling 
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Despite Momentum being a lost cause a good vote for left candidates would be good result 


reply, delaying LLA’s request. 

A moment of uncomfortable 
tension in Saturday’s OG meeting 
arose over the Catch-22 explanation 
offered by comrade Secker. DLO had 
delayed LLA’s application because it 
was unable to answer the “searching 
questions” about the nature of DLO, 
which was still being discussed - by 
those organisations which have been 
allowed to join. Incidentally, they 
include the bakers and firefighters 
unions. Naturally, this circular 
argument went down like a lead 
balloon. To resolve the matter, the OG 
decided to write to DLO again, stating 
that the questions were not linked to 
our application, and asking to join 
immediately, so we can participate in 
any discussions on the nature of DLO. 

However, its reluctance is 
obviously political. I recall comrade 
Secker explaining the point to the 
LLA’s February 22 launch conference. 
While speaking against allowing 
Marxist groups like LPM or Socialist 
Appeal to affiliate to the LLA, he 
argued that “broad left” groups and 
trade unions “will not come” if we do. 
Well, conference disagreed, and here 
we are - LPM reps on the OG. 

DLO was founded by three left 
groups: the Labour Representation 
Committee, Red Labour and Jewish 
Voice for Labour. When the LLA 
was on the drawing board in the 
summer of 2019, Labour Against 
the Witchhunt approached the same 
three groups. JVL declined to take 
part, while the LRC and Red Labour 
became founding organisations - but 
later withdrew. The LRC national 
executive committee’s explanation, 
in its October 26 statement, ‘Why the 
LRC is leaving the LLA’, was that the 
LLA was moving too fast. Presumably 
that does not apply to DLO, which 
describes itself as: 


a broad left network launched 
on April 15 2020 after a period 
of disappointment and defeat for 
socialists in the Labour Party. Its 
aim is to restore hope to the many 
thousands of activists demoralised 
by the general election defeat in 


December 2019 and by setbacks for 
the left in the subsequent leadership 
and national executive committee 
polls.' 


Comparing the aims of the LLA with 
those of DLO, one is left wondering 
what the difference is, and why the 
LRC, Red Labour and JVL felt the 
need to set up a separate ‘left unity’ 
project. A clue is in the word “broad” 
- which evidently translates, in this 
case especially, as a warning that 
anyone resembling a genuine Marxist 
is unwelcome in DLO. I doubt I'll be 
proved wrong. 

The LLA’s ‘red lines’ for the 
selection of left candidates for 
Labour’s NEC are not very red. This 
reflects the omission of important 
items from the LLA’s political aims - 
omissions which ought to be put right 
at its August conference. At present 
there 1s no mention whatsoever of 
socialism, for example. “Opposition 
to capitalism” and to “the ecological 
destruction of the planet” were 
proposed by LPM comrades at the 
LLA’s founding conference, but voted 
down, as was “replacing capitalism 
with working class rule and socialism’. 


Momentum 


The omission of anti-capitalism and 
of socialism became evident when the 
OG discussed our position in relation to 
the elections to Momentum’s national 
coordinating group (NCG) - the 
LLA had sent a series of well chosen 
questions to NCG candidates, to see 
which ones might be supportable. 
After that discussion, the OG referred 
back to the steering committee a draft 
“minimum platform” for the LLA 
to back Labour NEC candidates, 
hopefully to add some socialism to it. 

When it came to Momentum, 
the best answers came back from 
Red Flag’s Anticapitalist Platform, 
which said ‘yes’ to all of LLA’s test 
questions, and expanded well on 
each one. The only other candidate 
to give satisfactory answers was LLA 
signatory Syed Siddiqi.’ 

OG members were, unsurprisingly, 
scathing in their criticism of 


Momentum, but expressed widely 
varying estimates as to the likelihood 
that 1t can be democratised - from a 
50:50 chance to zero. LPM had long 
ago written off Momentum (see Carla 
Roberts’ January 2017  post-coup 
article, ‘Reduced to a corpse’’). We 
stood aside from Momentum’s NCG 
elections, since - as our April 2018 
statement, ‘NCG elections: no vote’,.* 
makes clear - Momentum was already 
a “dead duck”’. 

So the LPM fraction in the OG voted 
against the LLA “encouraging” people 
to vote in the current Momentum NCG 
elections, and against endorsing any 
candidates, on the basis of not lending 
the organisation credibility. However, 
on reflection, and especially having 
listened to criticisms from the CPGB’s 
Provisional Central Committee, we 
have reconsidered our position. We see 
little point in standing ourselves, but 
we will support leftwing candidates 
who do. There remain disagreements 





within LPM’s fraction on the OG. Of 
course, they concern only matters of 
tactics. Our differences are entirely 
secondary, but we shall argue them 
out, openly if necessary. 

There are those on the right in 
the LLA who believe Momentum is 
reformable. It is welcome then, that 
on this issue at least, we find ourselves 
with the majority (see LLA’s excellent 
‘Can Momentum be reformed?’ online 
document?). 

Either way, vote for principled 
leftwing candidates in Momentum, 
but do so with no illusions in 
Momentum @ 


Notes 


1. dontleaveorganise.org/about-us. 

2. labourleft.org/uncategorized/our-questions-to- 
all-momentum-ncg-candidates. 

3. Weekly Worker January 12 2017. 

4. Weekly Worker April 5 2018. 
5.docs.google.com/document/ 
d/1kHmSWaqPuifGxSAAb7gQlakKWmsYF_S _ 
xNRFq0InoBXP0/edit. 


Friday August 14 to Saturday August 22 2020 


Debates and discussion for the thinking left 


Sessions will start at 10am and 3pm 
Almost certainly we will be using Zoom webinar, alongside which we will 
stream live on Facebook 


We already have a wide range of speakers booked, including Ilan Pappé, 
John Riddell, Lars T Lih, Hillel Ticktin, Moshé Machover, Paul Kelemen 
and Daniel Lazare, as well as leading CPGB comrades such as 
Mike Macnair, and Jack Conrad 


Please register your interest by emailing office@cpgb.org.uk 
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Amongst the living dead 


Momentum is irreformable, argues David Shearer of Labour Party Marxists, but we should back 
principled left candidates 


he biennial elections to 
T Momentum’s leading committee, 

the national coordinating group, 
began on June 16 and will end in two 
weeks time. 

This token committee consists of 
up to 36 members - four from each 
of five rather arbitrarily defined 
‘regions’, plus four “Labour public 
office holders’, a maximum of 
10 nominated representatives of 
trade unions and other affiliated 
organisations, and one each from 
Welsh Labour Grassroots and the 
Campaign for Socialism (Scotland). 
According to Momentum’s own 
guidelines, 


at least two of the members elected 
from each division should be 
women, and at least one should 
self-identify as Bame _ (black, 
Asian, ethnic minority). If the 
20 members who are elected do 
not include one person who self- 
identifies as disabled, one person 
who self-identifies as LGBT+ and 
three young persons under 30, 
then up to four more places will be 
elected to ensure these groups are 
represented. ! 


They certainly would not fail a 
‘political correctness’ test, would 
they? The NCG is supposed to meet 
at least four times a year, but everyone 
knows that up to now Momentum 
has been something of a one-man 
show. Founded in 2015 as a left- 
Labour grouping in support of Jeremy 
Corbyn, following his election as 
party leader, it was literally owned 
by Jon Lansman, who in May 2020 
announced he was going to stand 
down as Momentum chair. As of 
June 15 2020 he remains, according 
to Companies House, a_ director, 
alongside Elizabeth Kennedy Hayden, 
of Momentum Campaign (Services) 
Ltd. 

It was Lansman’s January 2017 
coup that put an end to any meaningful 
democracy within the organisation 
and since then more and more 
members have become disillusioned. 
Momentum became one of the living 
dead, with many on the Labour 
left hoping to see the creation of an 
alternative grouping. Amongst this 
discontent the Labour Left Alliance 
was formed in July 2019. 

Lansman’s resignation as chair 
comes, of course, after the disastrous 
December 2019 general election 
and the humiliation of Rebecca 
Long-Bailey, the continuity candidate, 
in the subsequent leadership 
elections. Lansmanism had ended in 
complete, utter and comprehensive 
failure. But itis a case of “‘Lansmanism 
is dead, long live Lansmanism’. His 
co-thinkers formed a new faction, 
named Momentum Renewal, which 
is standing a full set of candidates for 
the NCG in each ‘region’, as well as 
for ‘office-holders’, including John 
Trickett MP. 

The main ‘left’ opposition grouping 
is called Forward Momentum, which 
includes, amongst others, supporters 
of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. 
The social-imperialist AWL operates, 
in fact, more like an external faction 
of Momentum Renewal. Its candidate, 
Ruth Cashman, was rudely ejected 
from standing under its slate and is 
now to be found under the Momentum 
Internationalist banner. 

Unlike Momentum Renewal, 
Forward Momentum replied in full 
to the questions posed by the LLA 
to NCG candidates.” It says it is 


committed to the “fight for socialist 
policies”, which include a series of 
vague policies relating to “public 
ownership’, rolling back privatisation 
in the national health — service, 
“advancing migrants rights’ and 
repealing “all anti-trade union laws”. 
Equally vaguely, it calls for “greater 
democracy” in the Labour Party, but at 
least it specifies support for the open 
selection of parliamentary candidates. 

To show that it too can pass the PC 
test, Forward Momentum states: ““We 
are committed to fighting racism, 
sexism, homophobia, transphobia, 
Islamophobia, anti-Semitism, ageism 
and disablism.” But, talking of anti- 
Semitism, what does it say about the 
ongoing witch-hunt directed against 
the Labour left, based largely on false 
allegations of anti-Semitism? 

Well, yes, “some individuals face 
suspension for unclear reasons”, but 
“Independent reviews reveal that 
there are clear incidences of anti- 
Semitism within the Labour Party that 
must be tackled.” True, “the level ... 
in the Labour Party does not exceed 
that of the general population or other 
political parties’, but “any level ... is 
serious and needs to be dealt with” - 
after all, “the Labour Party, including 
the left, 1s not immune from anti- 
Semitism and other forms of racism”’. 


Bravely, however, Momentum 
Renewal denies that “non-violent 
means to pressure the Israeli 
government to end its illegal 


occupation of Palestinian territories 
and comply with its obligations under 
international law” are “inherently 
anti-Semitic”. Well, that is good to 
know. Presumably violent means are 
inherently anti-Semitic. And in that 
miserable spirit it maintains a slightly 
ambiguous stance on the International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance’s 
so-called ‘definition’ of anti- 
Semitism, which was adopted by 
Labour in 2018: 


We recognise that many Palestinian 
civil society organisations, human 
rights campaigners and _ others 
have raised concerns about how 
the examples that accompany the 


Jon Lansman: failure in general election, failure in leadership election, failure in NEC election 


IHRA working definition could 
be misused to stifle discussion 
about Palestinian oppression. We 
are absolutely clear in holding the 
Labour Party to its commitment 
on not undermining freedom of 
expression, as well as to defending 
our Jewish comrades against anti- 
Semitism. 


Anticapitalist 
Platform 


An altogether more principled 
position is taken by the Anticapitalist 
Platform, which was formed, in the 
main, by Red Flag, an organisation 
that is politically close to the now 
liquidated Workers Power (Paul 
Mason used to be a leading member). 
Its statement declares: 


The key lesson of the Corbyn 
leadership is that the  pro- 
capitalist Labour and trade union 
bureaucracy will never allow 
‘their’ party to be peacefully - 
democratically or bureaucratically 
- transformed into a fighting party 
of the working class, one dedicated 
to the expropriation of the capitalist 
class and the implementation of 
workers’ power on the basis of a 
democratically planned economy, 
which is the only honest definition 
of socialism.’ 


It puts forward a series of demands, 
including, the nationalisation of “the 
commanding heights of the economy, 
without compensation and _ under 
workers’ control”. The banks too 
should be nationalised and merged “as 
the first step towards a democratically 
planned economy”, which would 
allow the working class to “implement 
a green industrial revolution, abolish 
poverty and expand social services”’. 
And it is clear that “socialism”, 
however defined, must be a global 
enterprise: “Such a programme can 
be started in Britain, but only realised 
internationally.” Working class 
“resistance to ... crises must be linked 
to the struggle for the overthrow 
of capitalism as a system and the 


organisation of an_ international 
socialist commonwealth”. 

Whatever our differences with 
some of this, including the lack of any 
demands relating to the immediate 
struggle for a democratic republic, 
it is clear that this is not the usual 
Labour left reformism. In fact it is 
clear that the Anticapitalist Platform 
is committed to the complete 
transformation of Labour: 


Our starting point is recognising 
that the Labour Party is 
contradictory. On the one hand, 
it is the expression of that part of 
the working class that sees itself 
as a class and the need to form an 
independent party that fights for 
its rights. On the other, it is a party 
of the union leaders and officials 
and their counterparts among the 
MPs and councillors, who want 
to manage capitalism better than 
the capitalists and promote a more 
equitable society. 


The starting point in the transformation 
then is “full democratisation”, going 
far beyond “open selection”. But in 
the end, “We have to purge the party 
by replacing every pro-capitalist MP, 
councillor and official with class 
fighters.” 

Where the three Anticapitalist 
Platform candidates are standing 
they deserve support. In other words, 
if you are in London, two of your 
four regional votes should go to 
Urte Macikene and Marcel Golten. 
Meanwhile, if you are part of the 
“Yorkshire, North East, Cumbria, 
Scotland and International region’, 
then cast your vote for Andy Young. 

In saying this, I obviously disagree 
with the position taken by the LLA’s 
organising group, which met on June 
13. It agreed to support Syed Siddiqi, 
who is standing in London, and added: 


While we do not offer endorsements 
for any other specific candidates or 
slates, we encourage all Momentum 
members to take part in this election 
process to support candidates that 
will commit to a real transformation, 





and to consider their responses (or 
failure to respond) to the questions 
from LLA.* 


So why the exception for Syed 
Siddiqi (also standing in London)? 
It is more a question of solidarity 
than political support, it seems, as 
he has been suspended from Labour 
on false ‘anti-Semitism’ charges 
since December 2017 as part of the 
anti-left witch-hunt. Although he 
is an LLA signatory, his platform 
is not exactly radical. However, he 
says he is “a socialist member of 
the party”, who will “campaign for 
Momentum to have a members-led 
annual conference which determines 
Momentum’s position on national 
campaigns and policies”. 

Nevertheless, he should’ be 
supported, in addition to comrades 
Macikene and Golten. In general, 
however, it is obviously a good 
idea to back principled candidates. 
By definition that does _ not 
include anyone standing under the 
Momentum Renewal or Momentum 
Internationalist banners. With that in 
mind, I would encourage all members 
to visit the Momentum website and 
closely read the statements of all 
those standing in their region. You 
should have received an email giving 
you access to online voting, as well as 
to all the candidates’ statements. 

In this I am clearly at odds 
with those members of the LLA 
organising group who are supporters 
of Labour Party Marxists. At the 
June 13 meeting, they agreed that the 
LLA should not in general endorse 
any candidates, on the basis that 
Momentum is dying a death and is no 
longer a site for struggle. 

This was a mistake. Nonetheless, 
it is clear Momentum is irreformable. 
So, yes, vote, but vote without 
illusions @ 


Notes 


1. https://peoplesmomentum.com/constitution. 
2. https://labourleft.org/wp-content/ 
uploads/2020/06/Letter-to-LLA-from-FM- 
candidates.pdf. 

3. https://anticapitalistplatform.org/platform. 
4. Circular, June 16. 
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The show must go on 


As things restart in England, a new stage in the game’s financialisation 1s about to begin, argues Paul Demarty 


ow things change. Back in 
soe it seemed _ that 

the bombshell story of the 
English football season would be the 
exclusion of Manchester City from 
the Champion’s League by the Union 
of European Football Associations 
(Uefa). 

That story, for what it is worth, 
is still rumbling on - the court of 
arbitration for sport has held its 
hearing and made its judgment, all in 
secret, and no doubt various lawyers 
are eviscerating it behind closed 
doors, aS we speak. But even close 
readers of the back pages could be 
forgiven for not noticing at all, and 
little wonder. By the time you read 
this, the Premier League will have 
restarted after Covid-19 brought it, 
like everything else, to a grinding 
halt. On Saturday, the Championship 
- the highly competitive second tier - 
will resume as well. 

This will, of course, hardly be a 
return to normal. After the fashion 
of the German Bundesliga, which 
restarted a month ago, stadiums will 
be empty of fans. The legendary noise 
of Old Trafford or Anfield’s Kop, 
the fearsome crowds at Millwall’s 
New Den - everywhere you find 
away managers telling interviewers 
that ‘it’s a tough place to come’ - all 
will be reduced to silence, covered 
over unconvincingly with piped-in 
crowd sounds. Players must travel 
independently to games: no team 
bus, and no flights. Social distancing, 
bizarrely, is enforced on the touchline, 
but not on the pitch, since it is, after 
all, a contact sport. 

So what we are getting is 
Frankensoccer, if you will - a 
mutilated body, reconstructed with 
whatever limbs are available to hand. 
Superficially this is a purer version 
of the game, perhaps, inasmuch as 
there are fewer variables outside 
the elementary athletic competition 
between two teams of 11. Yet that 
is hardly the reality. You have to 
go pretty far down the hierarchy 
of teams, in normal circumstances, 
to find matches with no spectators 
whatsoever. Even in the sixth and 
seventh tiers, the rickety stands can 
hold a few thousand people. Football 
without fans is like cricket without the 
threat of freak weather. 

But so it must be, so long as there 
is significant danger of a new wave 
of infections, because thousands of 
people travelling to a single place to 
be packed in cheek by jowl is just 
about the least epidemiologically 
responsible activity imaginable 
- far worse than fully reopening 
schools, for example - and may have 
already aggravated the infection 
rate in Britain (Liverpool’s home 
leg against Atletico Madrid shortly 
before lockdown is now suspected to 
have been a disastrous ‘superspread’ 
event). 

The irony is that, in_ the 
aforementioned lower reaches, where 
match-day attendance is far closer 
to zero than in the Premiership, 
the season has been called off. 
Indeed, both domestically and 
internationally, the choice between 
abandoning and restarting leagues 
has been made almost entirely on the 
basis of economics. The only major 
source of revenue for smaller clubs 
is gate receipts - with no fans in the 
stands and endless Covid-19 tests 
to buy, playing on means bleeding 
money. 

In the premiership (and the 
Bundesliga, plus the Spanish and 
Italian leagues), however, there is 


Empty stadiums, dwindling coffers 


the pervasive corrupting influence 
of TV revenues. This sets up the 
opposite incentive, since not finishing 
the season would leave clubs in 
a position where they needed to 
pay back huge scads of money to 
international broadcasters - money 
that is likely already spent in many 
cases. The Premier League reckoned 
that giving up entirely would cost 
clubs close to £800 million in rebates 
to broadcasters, whereas proceeding 
with Frankensoccer would reduce that 
bill to something like £330 million 
(the actual sums will be decided by 
lawyers). The Dutch and French 
leagues were rapidly abandoned - and, 
not coincidentally, are not syndicated 
nearly so widely as the English and 
southern European competitions. 

There is one more or less inevitable 
consequence of all this, and a few 
possibilities besides. The inevitable 
first of all: many clubs will go to the 
wall. 

Even before the coronavirus 
pandemic, Bury had been liquidated, 
Bolton had narrowly escaped similar 
circumstances, and Macclesfield was 
in serious financial trouble. The sense 
before March was that Bury was the tip 
of the iceberg, with unstable finances 
rife in the league, and more crises to 
be expected over the coming years. 
Now the timetable is accelerated. A 
proportion of the semi-professional 
non-league clubs will never return, 
and turmoil is to be expected at least 
as far up as the Championship, where 
clubs in aggregate spend more than 
100% of their revenue on transfer 
fees and wages, in the hope of getting 
some of that sweet TV money if they 
get promoted to the top flight. 

Even the TV money is not likely 
to be so sweet, with games likely 
to remain crowdless until the new 
calendar year at least, and the plain 
fact that a Sky Sports subscription 
will slip beyond the means of millions 
of newly unemployed people, who 
may previously have been able to pay 
for it. If 1t is uneconomical for lower- 
league games to be played without 
crowds, meanwhile, it is difficult to 
see how next season can get underway 
in a couple of months. The pain is 
only just beginning. Again, long-term 
trends - dwindling pay-TV audiences, 


the occlusion of lower-league clubs 
by elite ones - are brought to a head. 


Devastating 


This raises one of our other 
possibilities - that the consequences 
will be devastating all the way to the 
top. We will face a sort of football 
depression, where the arms race of 
player wages and transfer fees abruptly 
seizes up, team budgets contract 
dramatically and big money flees the 
game. The game’s gilded age, lasting 
roughly from the mid-1990s to 2019, 
will come to a shuddering halt. There 
is areal ambivalence among both fans 
and pundits about such an outcome: 
though the consequences will be 
devastating and unpredictable, that 
era has brought palpable unease, from 
‘conservative’ pining for the tougher 
sport of the old days (combined 
with contempt for the entitlement of 
modern superstar players), to leftwing 
and liberal disquiet at the source of the 
clubs’ filthy lucre among oligarchs, 
Gulf monarchies and parasitic private 
equity firms. 

So perhaps we might hope that 
football, at the other end of all this, 
might be reformed into something 
more modest than its present state 
(at elite level, at any rate), with the 
extension of fan ownership and more 
democratic relationships between 
clubs and their communities (rather 
than the PR-offensive philanthropy 
typical today). This is an unrealistic 
hope, in much the same way as its 
equivalents in other spheres of life. 
The list of things that should not go 
back to ‘business as usual’ after the 
pandemic is over gets longer every 
day: the national; health service must 
no longer be starved of resources, 
children must not go hungry, the 
homeless must not be turfed back out 
onto the streets ... and so it goes on. 
Likewise, a return to elite football 
as was - a hyper-glitzy international 
circus, watched by a dwindling pay- 
TV audience and an ageing hard 
core in the terraces (the only people 
who can justify to themselves the 
phenomenal expense of tickets to 
see top clubs) - is supposed to be 
something we ‘cannot’ do. 

If this is to be the case, we will have 
to see truly momentous changes that 


destroy the economic infrastructure of 
elite football forever - say, if the pay- 
TV market was to collapse completely 
and thereby reduce the TV rights 
money tenfold. It is possible that this 
will merely follow from the economic 
chaos of Covid-19, but unlikely. 
In practice, then, the reshaping of 
football in a more egalitarian, mass 
form is a task for politics, and it is 
not likely to be high on the agenda 
of the government of the day, to put 
it mildly. 

It is more likely, then, that football 
gets its own dose of disaster capitalism. 
The carnage at all levels of the game 
is least likely to affect its uppermost 
reaches - the generally accepted top 
six in England, plus the top Spanish, 
Italian and German teams, and Paris 
Saint-Germain. All have different 
sorts of financial insulation, be 
they individual sugar-daddies (like 
Roman Abramovich at Chelsea) or 
well-capitalised ‘corporate’ sports 
franchises (Liverpool, RB Leipzig), 
and long-standing commercial 
operations outside of gate receipts 
and TV rights. The plan in this layer 
has been, for a long time, to break 
free of their national bondage into 
a European ‘super league’, where 
nobody will ever have to face Burnley 
again. 

So, with smaller clubs dropping 
like flies, the viability of the existing 
national club pyramids and grassroots 
structures will fall into question; there 
will never be a better opportunity 
to make the super league a reality. 
Though it will be a European 
property, it will be American in feel: 
a permanent oligarchy which reshapes 
the sport around it. Further down, 
the same outcomes are expected; a 
collapse in income for those top-flight 
teams left behind, and indeed for 
those scrabbling at their heels, who 
can no longer bet on some great pay 
day for sneaking into the Premiership 
or Serie A. 

This poses a subtle set of problems 
for socialists. I take it for granted that 
football is a cultural achievement of 
humanity worth preserving in some 
form - as are basically all sports 
with real mass cachet. The forms in 
which these sports currently exist 
are, however, less than perfect from 





the human point of view, which is 
ultimately down to the deformations 
inflicted upon them by capitalism and 
the political strategies mobilised in its 
defence. 

Football - being as it is the most 
popular sport on the planet - presents 
a particularly acute case; and English 
football - further afflicted by Britain’s 
financialised and pervasively corrupt 
economy - is the most acute case 
of all. It was English football that 
inaugurated the big-money era with 
the Premier League breakaway 30 
years ago, and it is our comfort as a 
nation with dodgy money which built 
our elite teams. 

But, while there really is a 
significant gap between that elite and 
everyone else, it is not a gap between 
capitalist clubs and somehow non- 
capitalist ones. The owners of smaller 
clubs are typically sentimental 
businessmen in the local area, and not 
infrequently more directly unpleasant 
than those at the top (think of the vile 
Oyston clan - the rapist father and his 
asset-stripper son - that ran Blackpool 
into the ground for years). As with 
capitalism in general, there is no 
possibility of a petty bourgeois utopia 
of small concerns: sooner or later, 
capitals will merge, and produce the 
sort of centralisation today reaching 
its apogee. Nor, for that matter, 1s fan 
ownership in and of itself the answer, 
as is demonstrated by the even smaller 
club oligarchy in Germany, where 
51% of every club must be owned by 
supporters. 

We must instead have the courage 
to imagine football after money 
altogether, and it is not a terrible 
sight. The gulf between supporters, 
players and staff could — shrink; 
grassroots teams could multiply, 
rather than withering; the owner caste, 
appropriately euthanised, could be 
replaced by democratic stewardship. 
We might discover, in time, how 
much of the game was demeaned by 
the cash nexus - from the development 
of young talent to the prosecution of 
club rivalries. 

Nothing of the sort looks likely 
to result from the Covid-19 crisis, 
however @ 
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n June 19 1920, Sylvia 
(pratt took the lead 

in setting up the so-called 
“Communist Party - British 
Section of the Third International” 
(CP-BSTD. Edgar Whitehead 
was its secretary, TJ Watkins the 
treasurer and Pankhurst herself 
took up the role of editor of 
Workers’ Dreadnought, its official 
paper. 

The formation of the CP- 

BSTI was opposed by the Third 
International, not just because of 
the new formation’s ultra-leftist 
political template, but also the 
simple fact that the overwhelming 
majority of communists in 
Britain were uniting to create the 
Communist Party of Great Britain 
- a huge gain for the working class 
of Britain. Despite this (or perhaps, 
because of it), Lenin saw to it that 
the recalcitrant Pankhurst was 
issued with an invitation to attend 
the Comintern’s 2nd Congress. 
Along with Willie Gallacher, she 
had to give special branch agents 


Are we in the Third International? 


Workers’ Dreadnought October 
9 1920 

Our statement in last week’s issue, 
that the Communist Party is part of the 
Third International, is challenged by 
W McLaine of the Communist Party 
(BSP). We quote, therefore, from the 
theses governing this question, which 
was carried by the Second Congress 
of the Third International: 


The Second Congress of the Third 
International considers as_ not 
correct the views regarding the 
relations of the party to the class 
and to the masses, and the non- 
participation of the Communist 
Parties in the _ bourgeois 
parliaments and reactionary labour 
unions, which have been precisely 
refuted in the special resolutions 
of the present congress, and 
defended in full by the present 
congress, and defended in full by 
the Communist Labour Party of 
Germany [Communist Workers 
Party] and also partially by the 
Communist Party of Switzerland, 
by the organ of the west European 
secretariat of the Communist 
International, Communismus in 
Amsterdam and by several of 
our Dutch comrades: further, by 
certain communist organisations 
in England, as for instance, the 
Workers’ Socialist Federation. 
Also by the IWW in America, 
the shop steward committees in 
England, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, the Second 
Congress of the Third International 
considers possible and desirable 
the immediate affiliation of such 
of these organisations which have 
not already done so officially ... 


The Congress having passed _ this 
resolution, the executive of the 
Third International declared that a 
new united Communist Party should 
be formed in Britain and asked the 
delegates from the two Communist 
Parties, the English shop stewards’ 
and workers’ committees and the 
Scottish workers’ committee to 
recommend the following proposal 
to their respective parties. This the 
delegates from the respective parties, 
including those of the Communist 
Party (BSP), unanimously agreed to 
do; not a protest was raised from any 
quarter. The proposal is that within 
four months a conference shall be 
called, at which shall assist the two 
Communist Parties, the English 
and Scottish workers’ committees, 


the slip and smuggle herself, via 
Norway, into Soviet Russia. Lenin 
obviously thought that Pankhurst 
and Gallacher could be cured of 
the ‘infantile disease of leftism’. 

When she eventually pitched 
up in Moscow. Pankhurst found 
herself - and Willie Gallacher — the 
target of Lenin’s famous anti-leftist 
polemic.’ 

The debates and votes at the 2nd 
Congress saw the ‘left’? communists 
decisively defeated. However, while 
comrade Gallacher returned to 
Britain a convinced Leninist and 
a fierce partisan of the communist 
unity project represented by 
the fledgling CPGB, Pankhurst 
stuck to her leftist views, still 
dismissing it as the “CPGB (British 
Socialist Party)”.’ Nevertheless, 
the momentum towards unity was 
unstoppable. 

At its national inaugural 
conference in Gorton, Manchester, 
the CP-BSTI voted to “join the 
conference proposed by the 
executive committee of the Third 
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the Welsh unofficial industrial 
commnittees, and Communist 
Movement, and any other communist 
organisations desirous of being 
represented. A committee of two 
representatives of the societies above 
named is to make the arrangements 
for the conference. 

The Communist Party at its 
Manchester conference decided 
to accept the call of the Third 
International, to take part in 
this proposed conference. Is the 
Communist Party (BSP) also 
prepared to do so? 


Unity and Workers 
Dreadnought 


Workers’ Dreadnought January 
15 1921 

Dear comrades 

On January 29 and 30 a conference 
of the Communist Party (BSTI), the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, 
Scottish Communist Labour Party 
and others will be held with the object 
of merging into a united party. If I 
were free to attend this conference, 
I should advocate the formation of 
a united party under the following 
conditions: 

1. That the leftwing elements keep 
together and form a strong, compact, 
left bloc within the party. Lenin 
advised this when I discussed the 
question with him in Moscow, and 
I think the advice is sound. The left 
bloc should have its own conveners, 
and its own special sittings prior 
to party conferences, to decide its 
policy. In the Italian Socialist Party, 
the right, left and centre sections hold 


Sylvia Pankhurst: from leftism to royalism 


Tragedy of Sylvia Pankhurst 


International”. From August 

1920 to January 1921 a series of 
meetings and discussions took 
place to that end. The majority 

of the CP-BSTI were obviously 
sincere in their desire for unity. At 
its Cardiff conference on December 
4-5 1920 it not only agreed to 

unity, but voted by 15 to three to 
accept the theses and resolutions of 
Comintern’s 2nd Congress. 

Pankhurst was not able to vote 
against, as from October 20 she 
had been in prison - charged with 
inciting members of the armed 
forces “to mutiny and lawlessness”. 
From her prison cell, she made 
her views on the supposed 
“non-communists” in her own 
organisation abundantly clear. 

By now, her stubborn 
sectarianism was pulling her in the 
direction of an individualistic and 
rather eccentric political stance. 
For instance, she styled herself as 
the head of a “left” trend in the 
CPGB and threatened to use her 
paper, the Workers’ Dreadnought, 


their special sittings each evening 
during the party’s conference week, 
in order to formulate the policy for 
the next day’s session. 

The policy is thus classified and 
hammered out. The same procedure 
should be followed here by our left 
bloc. The activities of the bloc will 
not be confined to party conferences. 
Every district will have its left bloc, 
working to mould the policy of the 
party, to act as the ‘ginger’ group and 
give the lead. 

2. The left elements should insist 
that the constitution of the party shall 
leave them free to propagate their 
policy in the party and in the Third 
International as a whole. 

3. The entire executive of the party, 
and all the officials, should be elected 
at the inaugural conference, and 
thereafter at party conferences. This 
is a question of vital importance. 
All officials and members of the 
executive should be subject to recall 
by a special party conference, called 
on the initiative of one-third of the 
branches. 

I believe that a united party ought 
to be formed. I have not changed my 
view that there are elements in the 
Communist Party of Great Britain 
(BSP) which are not revolutionary, 
not communist, and which belong 
in spirit to the Second International. 
In the Communist Party (BSTI) 
there are also, in my opinion, non- 
communist elements. I believe that 
the interests of communism can best 
be served at this juncture by forming 
a united party and fighting to make 
it a genuine Communist Party and to 





for her narrow, factional ends. Her 
political moorings were becoming 
shaky, as the tide of events began 
to flow strongly against her. 

She was released from gaol 
in May 1921, by which time the 
Leeds convention had already 
taken place. The former CP-BSTI 
secretary, ET Whitehead, sent 
her an official letter repudiating 
Workers’ Dreadnought as an organ 
of the Communist Party. Over 
the summer of 1921 Pankhurst 
resumed editorship and in August, 
desperate for funds, the paper 
was turned into a £1-a-share 
corporation. This was the last 
straw and the CPGB broke all 
links with her. After a brief lash-up 
with Herman Gorter, the Dutch 
‘left? communist, Sylvia Pankhurst 
drifted out of working class 
politics. 

She ended her days in Ethiopia, 
dying in September 1960, a friend 
and devotee of the emperor, Haile 
Selassie @ 

William Sarsfield 






expel from office all those who are 
not communist revolutionaries. 


When the Communist Party 
(BSTI) merges in the new, united 
Communist Party, as I believe it will, 
or if the Communist Party (BSTIT) 
should split into separate factions, 
the conditions under which I placed 
the Workers’ Dreadnought at the 
disposal of the party as its organ will 
have ceased to operate. 

The Workers’ Dreadnought will 
then become an independent organ, 
giving an independent support to the 
Communist Party from the leftwing 
standpoint. The paper will be run by 
those who are now responsible for it, 
until my release from prison. 

E Sylvia Pankhurst 


Notes 


1. The English title of Lenin’s forensic polemic 
has gone into history as Leftwing communism: 
an infantile disorder. In fact - as Lars Lih 
points out - “The standard translation of the 
subtitle is most misleading in tone, since 
‘infantile disorder’ sounds like a dismissive 
sneer. The Russian original, detskaiabolezn, 
means ‘childhood disease’ and refers to mumps, 
measles and the like. A translation that brings 
out Lenin’s point better than the standard one is: 
‘Leftwing’ communism: a symptom of growing 
pains. The anarchist or syndicalist rejection 

of the party principle is treated as the passing 
mistake of a rapidly maturing, but genuinely 
revolutionary, spirit” (Weekly Worker June 6 
2012). 

2.The British Socialist Party was the largest 
component part of the new CPGB. The 
implication Pankhurst was striving to give with 
her belittling “CPGB (BSP)” jibe was that not 
much had really changed. The existing BSP had 
‘rebranded’. Big deal. In truth, despite the fact 
the BSP did indeed provide the bulk of members 
of the new organisation, what had been created 
was a qualitatively higher form of working class 
organisation in Britain. 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 1s 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


— Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Question 
every 


monument, 
every statue 


Statue wars 


Eddie Ford says it is healthy to question the iconography that is all around us 


eing from the west country myself, 
34 it was a magnificent sight watching 

Edward Colston’s bronze effigy get 
dragged through Bristol and then dumped 
into the harbour to a great, approving roar. 
What bliss to be alive. 

If you did not know it before, you 
are certainly aware by now that Colston 
played an important role in the slave 
trade as a board member and ultimately 
deputy governor of the Royal African 
Company. He oversaw the transportation 
into slavery of an estimated 84,000 
Africans, with 19,000 of them dying 
in transit - thrown into the sea as shark 
food. For his efforts, over 170 years after 
his death, a statue of him was erected in 
1895 by the local bigwigs - the plaque 
saying it was a memorial to “one of the 
most virtuous and wise sons” of the city. 

But now Colston sleeps with the 
fishes - or did until he was dredged up a 
few days later by the council and put into 
storage (possibly with a view to putting 
him in a museum surrounded by loads 
of Black Lives Matter placards). Quite 
rightly, the black, directly elected mayor 
of Bristol, Marvin Rees, described 
the toppling of Colston as an act of 
“historical poetry”. 

Allhistory 1s contested, it goes without 
saying. Colston’s effigy was hauled from 
its plinth and thrown off a quayside 
where his ships would have docked close 
to a bridge that is now named in honour 
of the 18th century Bristol slave, Pero 
Jones. From at least the 1990s onwards, 
campaigns have called for the removal of 
the statue - thwarted by Colston’s legion 
of defenders. Others have called for a 
memorial plaque honouring the victims 
of slavery to be fitted to his statue. That 
plan collapsed, when Bristol’s influential 
Society of Merchant Venturers, which 
used to count Colston as a member, 
insisted on watering down the text to hide 
his crimes. This charitable organisation 
runs three institutions in the city that bear 
his name, together with nine schools and 
220 acres of parkland. 

Of course, some of those who toppled 
Colston were the descendants of slaves 
- possibly including those chained to the 
decks of Colston’s ships. The same is 
equally true for many black people who 
were part of the Windrush generation - 
those encouraged to come to Britain to 
make up for the labour shortage after 
World War II. Unsurprisingly, they 
ended up at the bottom of the working 
class, most finding it near impossible to 
break out of that position - as did their 
children. It is the generation that grew 
up with structural inequality and a sense 
of pervasive racism which forms the 
‘cadre’ of BLM. 

As the media coverage has made 
clear, there is lot of genuflection towards 
BLM by the liberal establishment as part 
of an attempt to incorporate it into the 
fold. This is only to be expected, when 
the central modern myth of bourgeois 
ideology today has Britain as an anti- 
racist and anti-fascist power - the war 
being presented as a noble, democratic 
crusade against Nazi barbarism and the 
holocaust (when in reality the genocide 
of Jewish people was a mere detail 








Cecil Rhodes: now he is going to come down ... 


of the war for the imperialists). All of 
Britain’s leading institutions practise 
a form of top-down institutional anti- 
racism based around some version of 
that very ideology, modified and revised 
as appropriate. 

This attempted appropriation of BLM 
and the general anti-racist movement is at 
its most obvious in the US - dramatically 
symbolised in Washington DC by an 
enormous display of officially approved 
street art leading up to the White House. 
There is a similar phenomenon tn Britain 
- Edward Colston seeming destined to 
become an object lesson on the horrors 
of slavery and racism. A statue of Robert 
Paden-Powell in Poole, Dorset, has 
been ‘temporarily’ removed following 
a furore about him being pro-Nazi. 
You can see why. The founder of the 
worldwide Scout movement described 
Mein Kampf as a “wonderful book 
with good ideas on education, health, 
propaganda, organisation, etc” - even if 
these are “ideals which Hitler does not 
practise himself’. Now, of course, there 
is an increasingly concerted campaign 
to get Cecil Rhodes removed from 
outside Oriel College in Oxford - with 
similar talk about Sir John Hawkins, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and, of course, Sir 
Francis Drake himself. They all have 
numerous streets, building and parks 
named after them. 

In fact, apart from rare exceptions, 
almost all the statues that were put 
up in London and other cities will be 
people associated with the slave trade, 
colonialism or the British empire. After 
all, who was above it? Certainly not 
Drake, or Elizabeth I for that matter - 
both enormously benefited from slavery. 
William Shakespeare, for another 
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example, invested in businesses _ that 
were engaged in the slave trade. These 
individuals are not on a plinth because 
of their role in the slave trade, not even 
Colston, but for their dazzling wealth, 
generous philanthropy, political power 
or artistic brilliance. They are being 
venerated for their percerved contribution 
to official Britain. 


Balancing act 


Inevitably, the statue wars have 
created conflicts and tensions within 
the establishment as a whole, which 1s 
faced with a difficult balancing act. It 
wants to appropriate and divert BLM. 

But the desire to incorporate 1s 
tempered with an instinctive hostility 
to pulling down statues that express the 
historical continuity of the British state 
- the local and national heroes up and 
down the country that cohere the nation. 
Hence the draconian proposals from Priti 
Patel, the home secretary, of a possible 
10-year prison sentence for defacing or 
vandalising statues and monuments. The 
idea of a bill already has the backing 
of over 100 Tory MPs and seems at 
the moment to have the support of 
the Labour leadership. Though that 
could quickly change. Imposing such 
a harsh punishment on a BLM activist 
for spraying rude comments about an 
obviously unpleasant person could 
prove to be highly unpopular. Of course, 
tearing down statues of Saddam Hussein 
or VI Lenin in places faraway is only to 
be applauded. 

In turn, predictably, there has been 
a counterreaction in the tabloids and 
elsewhere - though how deep it runs 
is hard to judge. Only the likes of the 
English Defence League, Britain First, 
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Democratic Football Lads Alliance, 
etc have actually taken to the streets to 
“protect” monuments from anti-racism 
protestors. But if you read the rightwing 
papers, they are quite conscious that 
what is being challenged by BLM 
and others is the standard chauvinist 
narrative about Britain - which they do 
not like one tiny bit. Perhaps speaking 
up for these discontents the other day 
was Nigel Farage, who in the words of 
the Express made a “brilliant” defence of 
Baden-Powell by pointing out that one 
of the protestors who defended the statue 
held up a placard that read, “British 
History Matters” (June 13). Large parts 
of conservative opinion will regard 
defending the statues of Rhodes or Drake 
as a defence of Britishness. 

In other words, the statue wars - 
without wanting to stress the point too 
much - are a form of the culture wars, 
Trumpian or not. We can see this in 
how an old Spectator article from 2002 
by Boris Johnson was immediately 
resurrected. In that piece he wrote that the 
problem in Africa is not that Britain was 
once in charge, “but that we are not in 
charge any more”. He also downplayed, 
if not dismissed, Britain’s role in the 
slave trade. 

There are also demands in some 
quarters that monuments to Winston 
Churchill should be removed as well 
- almost the ultimate heresy, given the 
official hagiographic history that we 
were brought up with from a very early 
age, plus the endless documentaries, TV 
shows and films venerating him. But his 
world outlook was unarguably racist, 
like most in ruling class circles of his 
time. For example, his infamous 1920 
article, entitled ‘A struggle for the soul 
of the Jewish people’, essentially argues 
that there are good Jews like the Zionists 
and bad Jews like the Bolsheviks. But he 
blames Jews for the Russian Revolution, 
because the “majority of the leading 
figures” were Jewish, who were all 
part of “this worldwide conspiracy for 
the overthrow of civilisation”. Just as 
noteworthy were his remarks in 1937 
about the indigenous peoples of Australia 
and North America. He did not admit 
wrong had been done to them, because 
“a stronger race” or “higher-grade race” 
had “come in and taken their place” - that 
is just the natural order of things. 

On the other hand, there are black 
nationalist elements within BLM who 
venerate black queens and kings - 
constructing their own racially charged 


history. This approach can be found in the 
very bad book Black Athena by Martin 
Bernal, which eccentrically argued that 
Greek civilisation derived from an Egypt 
run by black Nubian pharaohs. Yet the fact 
of the matter 1s that, if you take the Trans- 
Atlantic slave trade, it had the American 
side, which supplied tobacco and sugar, 
and the African side, with various chiefs 
and local kings who were enthusiastic 
slave traders - whether their own people or 
those they captured. It is true that Britain 
had its own operations in that respect, but 
nonetheless there was a thriving African 
political economy in slaves. 

While the first generation or two of 
labourers were white and came from 
the destitute and criminal classes, what 
developed was a system of black slavery 
in the West Indies and the southern 
American states, meaning that to be a 
slave was to be black and to be black was 
to be a slave. In that sense, BLM 1s right 
to make a connection between race and 
class. 

There have been accusations of 
Pol Potist or Maoist-style Cultural 
Revolution politics made against those 
who want to get rid of statues - saying it 
is like banning the ‘bourgeois’ Beethoven 
or making traffic lights display red for 
‘go’ in pursuit of a Year Zero programme 
to remove all traces of the previous 
socio-economic system. There might be 
a grain of truth here, but the fact of the 
matter is that most ‘remove the statue 
lists’ are in the dozens, not the hundreds. 
We in the CPGB certainly do not favour 
wiping out all traces of capitalist culture, 
whether it be music, painting, literature 

.. or the built environment. But that 1s 
an extrapolation from where we are now. 

Certainly, if it 1s legitimate to put 
statues up, then it is legitimate to pull 
them down. Monuments and effigies 
are put up for reasons of ideology - no 
more, no less. Which is precisely why 
the current statue wars are so healthy: 
they are questioning not only the past, 
but today’s ruling-class ideology. 

We normally walk past statues 
without a second thought, regarding 
them as everyday parts of the urban 
furniture. But now a new awareness has 
developed, as shown by the daubing of 
Churchill’s statue with “He was a racist” 
- yes, he was! Walk around Parliament 
Square and look at this and then that 
statue - and ask who they were and why 
they are here @ 
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